1e. 


Bar 


$38 
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Vol, XXXT. } Week. 
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Price. {Ringie epics, 6 cents 


SOME OF LEE AND SHEPARD’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


The Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics. 


By BARON NILs Posse, M.G., graduate of the Royal 
Gymnastic Central Institute, Stockholm. Quarto. 
Cloth. Nearly 250illus. $2.00 net. By mail, $2.20. 


This work for the first time gives the English 
public the principles and methods of prac- 

of the Swedish System of Gymnastics. 

The author divides gymnastics into two main 
branches—viz. : medical gymnastics, or exercises for 
the restoration of health; and educational gymnas 
tics, or exercise for the development of the healthy 
body. The Swedish system, while including exer 
cises on apparatus, differs from other systems by its 
independence of apparatus, its movements being 
applicable to whatever may be at hand, and its free 
standing exercises are such as no apparatus can take 
the place of. Cheapness, compactness, adaptation to 
a of = to the use of many 

same are the 
Bwedish system, 


Pref. B. F. Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools. 30 cents. 


Tweed’s Supplementa Beaders, 12 parts. 
Each part by mail, 5 cents.” c 

Tweed's Suppl ry BR 
boards, each 20 cents. 


Excellent Quotations for Home and School, 
selected for the use of Teachers and Pupils. By 
Mrs. Hott. Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction in 
California, 75 cents. 


Dr. BLAISDELL’s Series of School Physiologies de- 
signed to show especially the effects of stimulants 
and narcotics on the human system, comprising 
three volumes: 

Our Bodies and How we Live, 60 cents. 

How to Keep Well. 42 cents. 

Child’s Book of Health, boards, 30 cents. 

First Steps with American and British 
Authors. By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, A.M. 75c. 

Elecution Simplified. Fiye-minute Declama- 
tions, Five-minute Recitations, Five- minute Read- 
ings, by WALTER K. Fores. Each, 40 cents. 

Young Folks’ Mistery of the United States, 
by Cot. T. W. HIGGINSON. By Mail, $1 20 


s, 3 years, 


Young Felke’ Book of American Explorers, 
by Cou. T. W. HIGGINSON. §1.20. 


Short Studies of American Auathers, by CoL. 
T. W. HiGGrnson. 8, 30 cents. 

Kllustrated American Mistery, in boards. each, 
30 cts. STORIES OF AMERICAN HisTory, NOBLE 
DEEDs oF OUR FATHERS, as told by Soldiers of the 
Revolution, Boston TEA PARTY. (3 Volumes.) 


Speaking Pieces; for little scholars and older 
pupils, by ELLEN ORTENSA PECK. Boards, 40 cts. 

Burgeyne’s Invasion of 1777, by Cou. 8. A. 
DRAKE. 40 cents. 

Lessons on Manners, by E. E. WIGGIN. Bds , 30c. 


JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS, including 


Seven Little Sisters who Live on the Round 
Ball that Fleats in the Air. (Sch. Ed.) 50c 

Sevea Little Sisters Preve their Sisterhood. 
(School Edition.) 50 cents. 

Ten Beys whe lived on the Read from Leng 
Age te New. 8 cents. 

The Stery Mother Nature Told her Children. 
(School Edition). 50 cents. 

Geographical Piays. Six numbers. Pamphlet. 
15 cents each ; cloth, complete in one volume, 80c. 


MRS. LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS’ BOOKS. 


Observation Lessons Parts 1, 2,3, and4, paper, 
each, 20 cent. In one volume, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Natural Mistery Plays. rds, 30 cents. 

How Shall My Child be Taught? 

Stery of Our Ceuntry, by Mrs. L. B. MonROE. 
Illustrated. Boards, 60 cents. 

Every-Day Business; Notes on its practical 
Detail«, Arranged by M.S. Emery. Boards, 30c. 

Nation im a Natshell; a Kapid outline of Amer 
ican History, by GEO. MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 
boards, 30 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe, arranged for schools by W. T. 
ADAMS. Boards, 30 cents. 

Pictures and Stories of Animals, by Mrs 
SANBORN TENNEY, in six volumes, sold separately, 
Boards, 30cents. Cloth 1n 2 vols., 80 cents each. 

Archbishop Whatley’s» English Synonyms 
Discriminated. 40 cents. 


Catalogues of Fiction, Travels, Novels, Juveniles, Standard and School Text-books, Books for Stu- 
dents aud Teachers, Elocutionary Works, Supplementary Readings; Illustrated Holiday Catalogues, 


Kellogg, Optic, Sophie May, Trowbridge, and other catalogues of popular 


authors, sent free of ex- 


pense. NET prices, specimen copies sent upon receipt of price. 


Alternate Supplementary 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SERIES. 


i\McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader, - ~- 
McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, 
McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, 
McGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader, - 

McGuffey’s Alternate Fifth Reader, -  - 
McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader, 
McGuffey’s Alternate Speller, - 


While the primary object of the Alternative Readers is to furnish alternate or supplementary 
reading, they are so arranged and carefully graded that they may be used independenily as a regular 
series. 

Nea'ly one thousand Superintendents and Principals of schools and other 
persons well qualified, have read and corrected advance proofs of McGuffey’s 
Alternate Readers, and contributed valuable suggestions during the progress of 
their preparation. The publishers, therefore, are confident that the new Alternate Readers will 
be found as nearly perfect as possible in their adaptation to the purposes designed. 

The Low PRICE OF McGuffey’s Alternate Readers brings them within the reach of all schools. 


Price. 


$0.12 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS. 


Price. 


Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred (3a Reader grade), , , $0.50 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air (4th Reader grade), , , 50 


Deecriptive circulars of McGuFFEY’s ALTERNATE READERS AND SPELLER; McGuFrrry’s 
NATURAL History READERS; ECLECTIC GERMAN READERS; McGurrrty's RevisEep RKAD- 
ERS; THE NEw GEOGRAPHIES. Copy-Booxs. HISTORIES ; RAy’s AND WHITE’S 
NEW ARITHMETICS, ete. ; with our proposition of Exchange and Introduction rates, will be sent to 
any address on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 


A RARE 


GOLD MEDAL 


PARIs, 1889. 


writers including nearly every educational man of prominence in England, and many of those on the Contt- 
nent and from America, there are fall reports of all the discussions, in which many of the leading educators from 


all parts of the world participated. 


In short this set of 


cation anywhere to be found, and is a necessity to any library making pretentions toa 

The 88 sets I have purchased are now in Edinburgh, Scotland. As they will all go to libraries, and may if sent 
to these libraries direct come in free of duty, I offer them, so long as they last, at 
‘The postage alone is 2s 9d. (68 cts.), but they will be carefully wrapped, and may be 


lars per Set, Post-paid. 


expected in about three weeks from the time ay Xo sent for. 

ton, G. Stanle 
the State Normal Schools at Cortland, New Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, Potsdam, Gorham, Worcester, Winona, Indiana 
Westchester, Oshkosh, Normal Park, Public Libraries of Boston, Worcester. Springfield, Cornell Univ., etc. etc. if 
orders are received in excess of the number of sets on hand. The money will be returned. Address 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Orders have already been received from Gen. John 


I have just purchased the entire remainder of the MINUTES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION held in London in 1884, edited by Richard Cooper, Secre- 
tary, and published by William Clowes & Son, London. 

There are four octavo volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, as follows: 

VOL. I. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 645 pages. 

VOL. IL. TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 648 pages. 

VOL. III. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 424 pages. 

VOL, IV. INTERMEDIATE, HIGHER & NORMAL EDUCATION. 471 pages. 


Besides more than 100 papers (a full Index to which will be sent toany address), by 


oks contains the most complete and authoritatiye statement of accepted principles of edu. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


agogical department. 
e uniform rate of Five Dol- 


We goqrentes satisfaction to every purchaser. 
Hall, W. H Payne, Nicholas Murray Butler, 


TWO KINDS--WHICH ? 


N AGENCY that occasionally fills a place, and ad A» AGENCY that fills hundreds of places, and 

<A. vertises it all over the country. intimating it is one | {1 proves it by naming them, 

of many when it is almost the only one in weeks. 
N AGENCY whose testimonials are too ancient AN AGENCY dating its testimonials, and giving 

£1. to date, and so the date is carefully withheld. <\ names and addresses in full 

AS, Piling 80 in any one year, A® AGENCY showing the work of each year. 
i s ashamed to show its yearly work. 

AB AGENCY claiming to have “almost all” its {X AGENCY that proves by its success that it is 
information of ‘hundreds of vacancies” “direct | “1 in constant correspondence with hundreds of 
from employers,” but proving by the few places filled | employers. 
in any one vear that it had “almost” none, 

4 SAS ESE TWIN AGENCY, getting two fees and A® AGENCY that has branches to help teachers,, 
LA. often two commissions from the same teacher. +1 but not to extort double pay. 

\ * LEAGUE” that never filled a position, and has A FAITHFUL, hardworking, successful Agency. 
J’ not brains enough to make its own circulars. L 


WHICH DO YOU WISH TO JOIN? SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO THE 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 7O Dearborn st... Chicago, Ill. 


'ESTERBROOK &cs 


qualities of 
extensively adopted im 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


= ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
erfect pens, fineness of PP amber ho elasticity and durability, and have been very 


the public and private 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


They have all the 


schools throughout the United States. 


HN STREET, NEW YORK. 


we orks, Camden, N. J. 


“The Old Greek Idea Applied Books.” 


Copy of a Letter from Dr. ROBERT McINTYRE, Pastor of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, IIl. 


Cuicaco, January 28, 1890. 


Dear Sir.—Reviewing Harper’s Readers, volume by volume, with increasing delight, I laid down the last, saying, It is small praise to call these books the 


first of their kind. 


I know of none comparable to them. 
The secret of teaching pupils to use simple, eloquent thoughts and sinewy, 


Greek idea applied to books instead of statues and temples. 
= know not ane admire most, the master craft displayed in sifting the selections so as to secure the chastest literature and the loftiest ethics, or 


the statesmanlike insight shown in Volume Five, made up entirely of ¢ ‘ : 
this maseal dso that one maker of literary wares has heard the quaint Scotch prayer, so full of sense, ‘O Lord, give us good conceit of ourselves! 


straight-grained sentences is to acquaint them with such models as these. 


he very cream of authentic American writing. 


It is the 


The patriotic purpose of 


If an educator should ask me to specify a volume which would help to make liberal, moral Americans, and which not even the most liberal bigo: could find 


fault with, I would lay my hand on Harper’s Reader, Volume Five, and say, * Speed This !”’ 


ROBERT McINTYRE. 


For other information regarding this series of text-books, address the publishers, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Linitei 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Micrescopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 24 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware. etc.) 
Sole Agei.ts for Zeiss’, famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical ucts, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


Laboratories of T. MO , London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparalus, 


Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch S&t., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


IMOTHERS 
put stiff corsets on their 

CROWINC CHILDREN? 

We beg of you don't do it but 


BE SURE To BUY FERRIS’ 


OOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
NOW IN USE, 
est for Health, Keo- 
nomy and Heauty. 
Buttons at front in. 

’ stead of CLasPs. 
Buck eat hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—icon't pull of, 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes—tcon't wear out 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 


every where. 


LL FIELD & 
ESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


Agents Wanted. 


$75.22 to $250,2% 


rsons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof. 
itably em ope edaiso. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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A SCARED EDITOR. 


A farmer stalked into the sanctum 
with a big whip under his arm. 

‘* Be you the editor?” he asked. ‘I am,” 
was the half apprehensive reply. 

‘“*Here’s two dollars—send me your 
paper, for life,” he said. 

“You see,” he went on, ‘“‘our daughter 
was sick and like to die; she drooped and 
grew weak and pale, had headaches, no ap- 
petite, back ached, bands and feet like ice, 
couldn’t sleep, hacked with cough, and we 
thought she had consumption. No medicine 
helped her until she tried that Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription mentioned in your 
paper, when she began to mend in no time 
and is now well and handsome as a rose— 
put me down as a life subscriber.” 

Now the editor is looking for another 
scare. The medicine has cured thousands 
afflicted as was the farmer’s daughter, re- 
storing the female functions to healthy ac- 
tion, and removing the obstructions and 
suppressions which caused her trouble. It 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction in ever 
case or price ($1.00) refunded. It’s a legiti- 
mate medicine, not a beverage. Contains 
no alcohol to inebriate; no syrup or sugar 
to sour, or ferment in the stomach and de- 
range digestion. 

an invigorating tonic, it imparts 


= 
<= 
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strength to the whole system. For over- 
worked, ‘“‘ worn-out,” “run-down,” debili- 
tated teachers, milliners, dressmakers, seam- 
stresses, ‘‘ shop-girls,” housekeepers, nursing 
mothers, and feeble women generally, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the greatest 
earthly boon, nae unequaled as an appe- 
tizing cordial and restorative tonic, or 
strength-giver. It promptly cures nausea, 
indigestion, bloating, weak back, nervous 
prostration, debility and sleeplessness. It is 
carefully compounded by an experienced 
and skillful physician, and adapted to wo- 
man’s delicate organization. Purely ve 
table and perfectly harmless in any condi- 
tion of the system. 

As a end strengthening nerv- 
ine, ‘‘ Favorite Prescription” is unequaled 
and is invaluable in allaying and subdu- 
ing nervous excitability, irritability, ex- 
haustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and 
other distressing, nervous symptoms, com- 
monly attendant upon functional and 
organic di . It induces refreshing 
sleep and relieves mental anxiety and de- 

For a k of 160 pages on Woman: Her 
Diseases, and How to Cure them, (sent 
sealed in plain envelope) enclose ten cents, 
in stamps, to WORLD’s DISPENSARY MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION, 663 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


| Bilious Headache, 


ONE PELLET A DOSE 


Dizziness, Constipation, Indiges- 


tion, Bilious Attacks, and all derangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved and permanently cured by the use of 


DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS. 


They are Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 
Ata LIVER Unequaled! 


! SMALLEST, CHEAPEST, 
BASIEST TO TAKE. 


UEEN & CO., Philad 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL CHE 


APPARATUS. 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for lis 


elphia, 
MICALS. 


t. 


STEEL 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, ig 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
78. the WORLD, 


Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


J. B. LrpprncoTr ComPANY 
W. A. OLMSTED, 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOLS, — Pacts. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


4 


ere 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ! chines on trial to responsible parties. 


WANTED, TWO TEACHERS, 
For next school year, in a first-class boarding sch 
First, to teach Latin and Greek: must be . fe nos 
graduate and have had years of successful experi- 
ence in fitting boys for college; salary for the right 
man, at least $1700. Second, to teach Chemistry and 
Physics ; text-book, lectures, and laboratory work; 
must be competent to conduct a class in the Labo. 

ans. Apply at once 
Wasagee 
Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Western city, a Ladies’ Semin which 
has been in successful operation for eleves’ years, 
and is now prosperous and popular. The principal 
desires to retire from the profession, and offers for 
sale the good will, furniture, agpasatue, &@ good piano 
—the entire outfit for $2000. The fine school build 
ing is leased for six years, and the lease may be ex- 
fom nw indefinitely. For full particulars apply at 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Educati 
3 Somerset St., 


Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, preveunt- 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the scalp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. I 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife’s hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. Iam ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice cf the peace.’”’— 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, Iowa. 

“Some ycars ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as arestorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. . 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. §. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Post and Stockton Sts. 


‘95 Wabash Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO, 


®arrant tocure the 
others have failed is no —A. for not pow) rece! 
5 o for a treatise and a Free Bottle 


cure, end at once k i Bottle 


Musi sounding, ighly satis- 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Co and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alree Farms, etc. ULLY 

WARRANTED, Catal sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & , Clacienati, 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 
‘INCINNATI, O., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer”’ 
Bells. 


Charch, i and Fire Alarm 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimo 
Mevtion this paper. (eow) 


100 SONGS fer a 2 cent stamp. & Yours, 


me 
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adical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
PSY or FALLING SICK NES 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
PEACH BLOSSOM. 


BY D. H. R, GOODALE, 


Peach in the bloom, 

Rose-red and soft as silk, 

Light, too, and sudden as the flash 

That comes and goes at dawn, or blush 

Unbidden ; rosy flower of hope, 

Presage of joy, within whose scope 

Lie downy cheek and kernel, juice and rind, 

Palp and fair tree, with all their happy kind. 

Dost thou not know her? Bid her see 

The magic round of life in thee, 

Tell her, O dainty flower, that bloom is brief 

Bat love, strong, faithful love, is life’s perennial leaf. 
Northampton, Mass. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supr. J. E. Brapiey, Minneapolis: A teacher must 
have his powers under command if others are to have the 
full benefit of them. 


Grorgse W. Macon, Alabama: Adult life is one un- 
ceasing examination ; youth, the formative and prepara- 
tive period ; death, the commencement day. 


Agent Geo. A. Watton, Massachusetts: The ordi- 
nary school committee service in a rural town is too often 
limited to prudential affairs, and it is a poor service at 
that. 


Supt. Cas. W. Corn, Albany, N. Y.: The day is not 
far distant when cases of corporal punishment will wholly 
disappear, and cases of suspension and truancy will be re- 
duced to a satisfactory minimum. 


Dr. J. G. Hottann: A school, in order to be a good 
one, should be one that will fit men and women, in the 
best way, for the humbler positions that the great mass 
of them must necessarily occupy. 


Dr. J. H. Ketioaa, Michigan: A half honr’s exer- 
cise in the open air will renew, to a remarkable degree, 
the retentive power of the brain and the capacity for 
study, when the brain is weary with continuous work. 


Supt. J. R. Preston, Mississippi: A system of 
public schools is a great business, and must be operated 
on business principles ; supervision in a system of schools 
is more necessary and more directly productive of benefi- 
cial results than in any other lines of business. 


R. H. Rrowarps, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy: Manual training gives mental gymnastics of a kind 
unattainable from books ; it gives a dull boy his missing 
stepping-stones ; it gives a bright boy the chance to ques- 
tion and establish his authority ; it teaches hand skill. 


Surr. Atsert Harpy, Lacrosse, Wis.: Good gov- 
ernment and a healthful discipline come from within, are 
spontaneous, spring from right motives and aims of the 
pupils, from the self-respect and respect of rightful author- 
ity, and from interest in the school work. Only such 
government and discipline can fit pupils to become useful 
citizens of a self-governing country. 

Cuauncey M. Depew, in “ Orations and After- 
Dinner Speeches”: There is no royal road to learning; 
application, work, continuity, and enthusiasm are its con- 
‘ditions. It is true, the dead languages are not in daily 


use in the pulpit, the forum, or business ; that science, 
philosophy, history, belles-lettres do not of themselves 
cure souls or patients, win causes, or coin money. Bat lan- 
guages not only give grace and accuracy to the expression 
of thoughts, open the treasure-houses of knowledge, fur- 
nish the weapons to overcome error and prejudice, but 
through them Wilkinson wrote the lives of Pharaohs who 
had been forgotten before history was born. Science has 
made plain the secrets of animate and inanimate nature, 
and philosophy has mapped the mind. We are the heirs 
of all the accumulations of the past, but we cannot prove 
our title and secure our inheritance by the decree of the 
surrogate or the award of courts of probate; it comes 
only through the honest acquisition of a liberal education. 


MAY. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


The second month of the old Alban calendar, the third 
in that of Romulus and the fifth in that of Numa, whether 
but twenty-two days in length, or, as now, thirty-one days, 
has been always a favorite with pocts and story-tellers, so 
grateful are its attributes, and so easily does it lend its 
name to musical rhyme. 

We may condone the license which regards the word 
May as derived from the name of her who is known as 
the mother of Mercury, who represents to us the mater- 
nal element of flying thought, or the goddess of growth, 
while believing in our sober senses that the month was 
named by the Romans in honor of the Majores, or 
Maiores, the original Senate, as June may have been 
named for the Juniores. But it was a season of pleasant 
floral festivity, whether known as Maius, the Egyptian 
Pharmuti, the Hebrew TIyar, the Greek Artemisius, or as 
the Trimilchi of the Anglo-Saxons, who then milked 
the cows three times a day. 

The Roman Floralia began on April 28 and ended on 
May 2, and combined cleverly the national tendency to 
free sport with religious duty to one of their divinities, 
although the rude license of the Lupercalia had no place 
in the joy of the May. Itis not strange that Druid, Trou- 
badour, and Minnesinger, heathen and Christian, have 
sung the coming of the “maiden” of the year, so en 
chanting is her “ ethereal mildness,” not fretted with ca- 
price as was the youthful April, nor too insistent as June 
may be, but long, sweet, gentle, and lovely. 

And if to the practical mind there be a hint of an- 
achronism in the term ‘maiden ” while the season is still 
called the mother of the months, who should care? Let 
us be attracted by even the contradictions of the length- 
ening days which so soon must turn about and welcome 
encroaching night; and after all, perhaps the Greek 
Maia and the Latin Magnus were of near kin in Aryan 
times, and one implies enlargement as does the other. 
When Columbus was about to behold these southern 
shores Dunbar sang: 

“ The lusty May, that mother is of flowers."? 

Let us, then, regard her as the spirit of broadening 
beauty and innocent joy, under whose magical influences 
spring not only the violet and arbutus, but the intangible 
bloom of the soul. That it is possible to so regard the 
tender May, is a fruit of our progress in civilization ; al- 
though the latter be still in its swaddling clothes, Joan of 
Arc, Jerome of Prague, and Savonarola would hardly be 
martyrs to the extent of barbarous deaths for Christ’s 
sake, and that of their native land, as they were in other 
Mays. Anne Boleynand Henri of Navarre were types of 
classes whose representatives may meet a fate similar to 
theirs in any age; riotous outbreaks may disturb the 
year 1890 as they did 1798, 1849, 1857, or 1886, and 
battles may decimate the millions of the world’s popula- 
tion, as the thicket of the Wilderness was filled with 
agony in 1864; a long war may begin in this May-time, 
as in 1455, Lancaster and York fixed their roses to their 


sleeves and went out to fight; but with every season does 
the world thrill with greater horror at thought of the omin- 
ous trumpet call for boot and saddle, and deeper becomes 
the longing for the wise and permanent closing of the 
Janian Gateway. 

Tt does not seem strange that many deaths take place 
in bleak or stormy weather, bnt perhaps it is not foreign 
to the softness of May that so many historic names are 
found in the season’s necrology. Among them are Co- 
lumbus, Pope, Drydea, Calvin, Haydn, Rubens, Voltaire, 
Hugo, LaFayette, Talleyrand, Napoleon and Josephine, 
Schiller, Motley, Garrison, Hawthorne, and Livingstone. 
One of the oldest to pass thus graciously to the future 
was Von Humboldt, in his ninetieth year. On May 1, 
1800, there died Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, who, for 
many years, was in the habit of giving a May-day feast 
to the London chimney-sweeps, at her house in Portman 
Square; a dance succeeded the roast beef and plum 
pudding, and every sooty guest received a shilling at his 
departure. 

Among those who came into the world in the month of 
flowers have been Addison, Agassiz, Dante, Emerson, 
Wagner, and Victoria. 

A few earthquakes and fires havo had notable places 
in May’s disasters, and in 1887, from the first to the 
seventh day a hot sirocco blew over Hungary. In the 
same year Turkey was obliged to give Cyprus, as a May- 
basket, to England. In May the second Cuntinental Con- 
gress met at Philadelphia, and on the same day Ethan 
Allen took the fort at Ticonderoga. 

In this month have been the opening to use of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, the trial of the first electric railway, 
the completion of two Pacific railroads, and the begin- 
ning of ocean telegraphy. 

It lies largely with the teachers of schools to make of 
humanity a power mighty for good, to be an inflexible 
leverage in the lifting of the world to a plane of perfec- 
tion in growth which shall make all the year a May time, 
a month of might, in every subtlety of inflection to which 
the name is subject. 


A SPRING LESSON. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The children had been watching eagerly for the first 
signs of spring. The long Northern winter had outlasted 
their interest in snow balls and snow forts. Long before 
'the winds had lost their keenness or the ice had disap- 
peared from the pavements, the boys had collected on the 
bare spots in the sidewalk to play marbles, and the girls 
had produced their hoops and jump ropes, to help the 
spring along. Inspired by the faith and hope of the chil- 
dren, the robins came back, by two and in companies, to 
sing their spring messages. The bluebirds were not to 
be outdone. They hurried so fast after the robins that 
it was hard to tell which came first. Then the poplars 
shook out their gray tassels, the maples reddened in the 
sunshine, the winds repented of their iciness, and at last, 
one day in early April, Willie Lands came breathless into 
the schoolroom, bearing, close held in his grimy little 
hands, a pasque flower. 

“T found it out here on the prairie, beyond the motor 
track,” he volunteered, pleased at the commotion excited 
by the advent of the welcome blossom. “ By and by 
there will be heaps of ’em,—ground covered thick as 
spatters; but now they look just like little gray balls of 
fur. This was the only flower I could find.” 

The other children gathered around, to ask questions 
and express their astonishment and delight. But their 
investigations were interrupted by the school bell, which 
summoned them to their seats. The interruption was a 
brief one, however, for the teacher was wise, and knew 
the value of a word in season. Although the program 


for the day gave the first period to arithmetic, Miss 
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Hayes changed her plan, that she might teach the chil- 
dren the lesson that the pasque flower came to bring. 
The enthusiasm already aroused might thus be strength- 
ened and turned into channels where it would prove of 
most avail. So, after the morning hymn had been sung, 
and the child voices had joined in repeating the words of 
greeting, Miss Hayes introduced the new comer to the 
children. 

“ Willie has brought us something to enjoy this morn- 
ing,” she said. ‘“ How many would like to thank him ag 
The little hands were lifted to speak the thanks, which 
were not belied by the eager faces. Willie sat up proudly 
in his seat, and mentally resolved to come to school that 
afternoon, instead of going fishing, as he had planned. 
The questions were continued. 

“ What is the flower which I hold in my hand?” 

Minnie called it a Mayflower ; James ventured to an- 
nounce that the boys call those blossoms goslings ; and 
Maud named it crocus. Miss Hayes heard them all, 
then talked with the children of the Easter just passed, 
and they repeated together their Easter hymn. Then 
she told them that the little blossom is called the Easter 
flower, or pasque flower, because it blossoms at Easter, 
and comes to tell the children of the new life that will 
show itself soon in the budded trees and the brown car- 
peted woods. They were glad to use the new name. 

*‘ Look closely at the flower, and be ready to tell me 
something about it,” Miss Hayes says, holding the blos- 
som where all can see it. 

The eager eyes were fixed on the flower, and the hands 
and faces soon indicated that some discovery had been 
made. “The flower is purple.” “There is something 
like gray fur under the purple part.” “TI can see some- 
thing yellow inside the flower.” ‘The stem is covered 
with hair.” 

“Let us all look at the stem, and think about it,” 
Miss Hayes suggested. With her pencil to direct their 
eyes, and her questions to lead their thoughts, the little 
ones succeeded in finding and saying, that “ The stem is 
short, round, green, hollow, and is covered with silky 
hairs.” The children who could remember all that they 
had seen and could tell it in one sentence, were allowed 
to hold the flower and describe the stem to the class. 
They were eager to share the privilege. The eyes were 
summoned to watch, while the description was given, to 
to see if it was wholly true. ‘“ Because we want to see 
the truth about the pasque flower, and to tell the truth 
about it,” Miss Hayes said gently. 

The time was short, it seems. The eyes and lips had 
been busy, and yet they had been busied only with the 
stem of the little flower. ‘“ Shall we talk about it again 
tomorrow?” Miss Hayes asked. The glad “ Yes” be- 
tokened so much interest that she rejoiced in her change 
of program. 

Willie Lando retired with great dignity and sense of 
responsibility, to put fresh water in the vase that holds 
the blossom. The next morning there was another lesson ; 
so on the next, and the next. Meanwhile, the children 
had searched the fields far and wide, and had been re- 
warded by finding the blossoms in generous numbers for 
themselves. Before the lessons were done, they all had 
flowers of their own, which they held gently and lovingly 
as they described them to Miss Hayes. The descriptions 
varied in completeness and in arrangement. The follow- 
ing is Willie's : 

“T found this little blossom out on the prairie, near the 
motor track, the 10th day of April. It is called the 
pasque flower because it blossoms at Easter time. It is 
the first flower we see in the spring. The pasque flower 
has a short, round stem, which is hollow, and covered 
with long, silky hairs. There is one purple flower on the 
end of the stem. The flower cup is made of six broad, 
purple leaves, which are silky on the outside. There are 
several rows of stamens inside the flower. They are like 
little threads, and have a yellow anther at the end to hold 
the pollen. The stamens are around the pistils. The 
pistils are white now, but by and by they will be like long 
brown feathers, which will fly away in the wind when the 
seed is ripe. That is the way the pasque flower is 
planted. Underneath the blossom there is a cup of nar- 
row, silky leaves. These are folded around the bud to 
keep it warm. The leaves of the pasque flower grow 
after the blossom has come.” 


On the blackboard next day we found a reading lesson 
for the children, which Miss Hayes had placed there. 


OUR PASQUE FLOWER. 


The winter snows were hardly gone, 
When in her robes of fur 

The pasque flower came to cheer our hearts. 
We ran to welcome her. 


We knew her in her soft gray cloak, 
Her purple silken gown, 

And in the sunshine, too, we saw 
Her dainty golden crown. 


** © tell us, little flower!’’ we cried, 
‘* How dared you come so soon ? 
The winds are cold. The other flowers 
Will scarce be here till June.’’ 


** T came because the boys and girls 
Were waiting for the spring. 

I knew it would seem nearer if 
I helped by blossoming. 


‘* T wrapped me in my warm fur coat, 
I donned my purple gown, 

And borrowed sunshine from the skies 
To wear upon my crown. 


** T gathered courage then, and pushed 
The soft brown earth aside, 

For since the warm spring sun had come, 
What need to longer hide ? 


** T came to tell you how God’s care 
Had kept the tiny seed, 

And that He cares much more for you,— 
Will you my message heed ? ”’ 


COURSE OF STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
(See editorial on ‘The New England Normal Council.”’) 


1. The aim of the normal school is to prepare teachers 
for the public schools. This was the purpose in their cre- 
ation; it is evidently the purpose for which the state now 
maintains them. 

2. The course of study for the public schools, in 
detail sufficient for guidance, should be determined by a 
competent professional board for the entire state; and 
attendance throughout the school year, at some school in 
which this course is taught, should be enforced by a com- 
petent authority, with such exemptions as justice may de- 
mand. This attendance should be enforced from the age 
of six or seven years to the age of fourteen years. 

3. The course of study in the normal school could 
secure to its graduates scholarship in all the branches of 
the public school course, but carried to a degree so far in 
advance of this as to secure teaching authoritative and 
true, with such other studies in science and literature as 
will enable the teacher to liberalize the instruction in the 
public school, and with such special studies in philosophy, 
pedagogy, and the history of education, and such practice 
in teaching, as are requisite for thorough professional 
training. 

4. The course of study for the common school must 
cover the essentials of physical, intellectual, and moral 
education. Those subjects which have special reference 
to the care of the body and its training may be comprised 
under the heads of physiology and hygiene, gymnastics, 
manual training. Each of these has a reference, also, to 
the other departments of education. The aim of physical 
education is: 1. To strengthen the body and place it in 
the hygienic conditions most favorable te physical devel- 
opment. 2. To give early in life the agility, the normal 
dexterity, the quickness and certainty of movement, which 
are valuable to all, and especially to the great mass of 
children in the common school who are to follow some 
manual calling. 

5. The instruction especially intellectual must comprise, 
reading, writing, the English language,—its forms and 
use; history and geography ; civics, and general notions 
of law and political economy ; arithmetic, and elements 
of geometry ; elements of physical and natural science ; 
drawing and singing. 

This range of subjects is demanded in order to supply 
the conditions of intelligence to the people at large, and 
to fit for citizenship. 

6. In the field of moral instruction there should be a 
graded course appropriate to the order of development of 
the pupil, passing from simple stories and poems, consid- 
ered from the moral point of view, in the earliest years, 
to a systematic treatment, in the higher grades, of duties 
towards one’s self, the family, society, and our nation. 

7. The course of study in the normal school which will 
fit its graduates to do the work herein laid down may be 
comprised, for convenience, under the general heads of 


literary and professional and scientific, aside from manual 


training, gymnastics, and music. At the outset the rel- 
ative time to be devoted during the course to each sub- 
ject, must be determined. The following is proposed as 
at least an approximation : 

Literary and Professional. 


Mental and Moral Philosophy, Pedagogy, - = 10 peret, 
Practice Teaching, - - - - 
English Language and Literature, - - 
History and Civics, and Geography, - 10 « 
A modern language (optional), 
Scientific. 
Mathematics.—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, - 15 per ct 
Natural and Physical Science, = 
Modeling and Drawing, - - . : ° 10 « 
- - - 100 “ 


8. In the distribution of subjects through the courses 
we have to consider the prevailing American plan of 
taking up and completing the subjects in successive terms 
by daily lessons in each, and the prevailing European 
plan of carrying the various subjects through the course 
by from one to three or four lessons in each per week. 
Which is better ? 

9. The normal course should embrace at least three 
years. 

10. The method and extent of treatment of language 
and of natural and physical science in the normal school, 
are especially dependent upon the decision as to the dis- 
tinctive aims of normal school instruction. 


NESTING OF OUR BIRDS. 


BY W. N. COLTON. 


The nests of birds are among the most curious and won- 
derful things in nature. From the coarse and substantial 
nest constructed by the robin, to the beautiful, pendent 
home of the oriole, all are wonders of skill, worked by 
the tiny architects that flit about our gardens and fields. 
Several species construct pouch or bag-shaped nests, 
pendent from some twig or limb. The most beautiful of 
these nests is that of the oriole, which is swung at the 
end of some long branch, reaching toward the ground. 
These birds will take any suitable material they can “ lay 
hands on.” An anecdote is related of a pair, that, being 
regularly supplied with various shades of colored yarn 
by an experimenter, constructed a nest wholly of this 
material, and beautifully shaded from top to bottom. 

Another species which constructs a pendent nest is the 
vireo. It is a very fragile cup suspended from a crotched 
twig, and may contain three or four dainty little eggs. 
This snug home is often broken in upon by the cowbird, 
who smuggles in one or more of her own coarse eggs. 
Despite the difference in size and appearance, the strange 
egg is tended with care by the deluded foster parents, 
though eventually it is the undoing of their own offspring. 
A number of birds, including the woodpecker, the nut- 
hatch, the bluebird, and many others, construct their nests 
in the wood of trees, either choosing some natural cavity 
or hollowing out one with the bill. The woodpeckers 
follow the latter course, and lay their eggs on the bare 
chips at the bottom of the cavity. Most birds, however, 
form a nest inside the hole. - 

The crested flycatcher is one of these, and an old snake- 
skin invariably enters into the composition of the nest. 
Some writers go so far as to say that they leave the snake- 
skin at the entrance to the hole in their absence, but this 
is improbable. This curious habit is supposed by some 
to be a trick to intimidate animals and keep them away 
from the nest. 

Every one is familiar with the dainty bluebird, bearing, 
as Burroughs says, “the sky on his back, and the earth 
tint on his breast.” Bluebird is wedded to civilization, and 
no place pleases him so well in which to rear his nestlings 
as a bird-box in a garden. He can put up, however, with 
a hole in an apple-tree if nothing else offers. 

Another bird whose nesting habits are peculiar is the 
bank swallow. These birds gather in colonies and choose 
some convenient bank, in which each pair sinks a burrow 
two to four feet deep, which takes about two weeks. The 
same birds frequently return to a bank year after year- 
At the end of the burrow a nest is formed of straws and 
feathers. The young birds are thus snugly protected 


from wind and rain. 
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May 1, 1890. 


AMERICA’S WIT AND WISDOM. 
[An exercise for Graduation Day. With a literary flavor.) 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


(This exercise is merely suggestive. Its success wil! depend largely 
_— the way in which it is enlivened by the ingenuity and individual 
efforts of the pupils. In regard to almost every author here men- 
tioned, there are many facts, incidents, and anecdotes. My judgment 
is that for variety it would be more satisfactory to have the children 
give anecdotes in their own language than to have recitations. 

If the teacher prefers recitations, however, it will be easy to find 
them in abundance. I shall indicate selections for recitations unde: 
most of the authors, but I would not recommend their use he | gener- 
ally in this exercise. The pupils will make this lively if they are 
encouraged to collect facts, incidents, anecdotes, etc. 

Two books that should be on every teacher’s desk, will furnish a 
large number of the kind of incidents desired. I refer to Geniusin 
Sunshine and Shadow, by M. M. Ballou (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), and 
Acts and Anecdotes of Authors, by C. M. Barrows (New England Pub- 
lishing Company). 

Columbia should be, perhaps, the most distinguished pupil; the fif- 
teen states need not, with a few exceptions, be selected with any great 
amount of care, but they should sit together. To the rest of the school 
should be assigned the anecdotes and recitations, and they should 
recite promptly and with spirit. However large the class may be, 
there will be an opportunity for all to take part. 

The teacher should omit heroically as much of this exercise as is 
necessary to bring it withia the desired length. None of the states, 
however, should be omitted.) 


School in concert. 

“My country ’tis of 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.’’ 

Columbia. (The part to be taken by one of the older girls, of 
good presence and commanding figure. ) 

My daughters, they tell me we are the richest nation in the world ; 
that our growth is most wonderful; but they say little of our wit 
and wisdom. What have you to say, fair daughters; is there 
nothing to say? What say you, my first born, Virginia ? 

Virginia.—I gave Washington to America, and the world honors 
no man, born within four hundred years, so much. His wisdom, 
as well as his virtue, is honored; his words, as well as his deeds, 
are glorious. Then there is Jefferson, one of the greatest states- 
men the country has ever known, a man of rare literary and ora- 
torical powers. Few men have put more powerful strokes into 
English sentences. But Patrick Henry was really my pet son, my 
glorious boy. 

In concert, —‘‘ We have done everything that could be done to 
avert the storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned; we 
have remonstrated ; we have prostrated ourselves before the throne. 
Onr petitions have been slighted ; our remonstrances have produced 
additional violence and insult; our supplications have been disre- 
garded, and we have been spurned with contempt from the foot of 


the throne. In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond bo 


hope of peace and reconciliation, There is no longer any room for 
hope. If we wish to be free, if we mean not basely to abandon the 
noble struggle which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon 
until the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, we must 
fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight!! An appeal to arms and to 
the God of hosts is all that is left us. The battle is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, 
sir, we have no election. There is no retreat but in submission and 
slavery. The war is inevitable, and—let it come. I repeat it, 
sir; let it come!!!”’’ 

Columbia.—Yes; that is a noble record. You need mention no 
others; such a trinity is sufficient for any state. What has your 
early rival, Massachusetts, to say ? 

Massachusetts. —If statesmanship and eloquence are to be the 
standard, I will place my own Webster beside any man, though at 
the name of Washington I bow reverently. But who has eyer 
spoken grander words than these which Webster puts into the 
mouth of Adams ? 

In concert. —‘‘ We shall make this a glorious, an immortal day. 
When we are in our graves, our children will honor it. They will 
celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires, and 
illaminations. My judgment approves this measure, and my whole 
heart is in it. All that I have and all that I hope in this life, I am 
pow ready to stake upon it; and I leave off as I began, that live 
or die, survive or perish, I am for the declaration. It is my living 
sentiment, and by the blessing of God it shall be my dying senti- 
ment, ‘‘ Independence now, and independence forever.”’ 

Columbia.—I see that South Carolina is nettled by your praise. 
Why is this ? 

South Carolina,—No, I am not nettled. Years have healed the 
rivalries of other days, but I did think you would speak a word in 
praise of my own Hayne, who made the brilliant speech that made 
Webster’s greatest speech possible. I thought, also, of Calhoun, the 
most brilliant leader the South has ever had, one of the keenest 
minds America has known. 

Columbia. —What were you about to say, New York ? 

New York.—I was merely going to say that I feared it would not 
be pleasant to continue these references to men who did not agree. 
Why may we not turn our thought to other men? I may have 
had no orator to match Webster, no statesman to match Jefferson, 
but I had the first great literary character of the land, the first man 
to challenge the admiration of England, Washington Irving, and 
it was literary rather than political ambition to which Colambia 
referred. 

The teacher.—You must not mention Irving, for he was disre- 
spectful to my profession. Listen to his description of the teacher : 

Recitation. —‘* Ichabod Crane tarried in Sleepy Hollow for the 
purpose of instructing the children“of the vicinity. He was tall, 
but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, 
hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have 
served for shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung together. 

‘His head was small and flat at top, with huge ears, large, 
green, glassy” eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked like a 
weather-cock perched upon his spindle neck to tell which way the 
wind blew,”’ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Columbia.—I see that New Jersey is interested in this phase of 
the question. 

New Jersey.—And why should I not be ? Was not James Fenni- 
more Cooper one of my sons, and has not England enjoyed his 
Leather Stocking Tales? 

New York.—I have always been mortified that he was not born 
ju my state, for he wrote here, and the world always counts him 
one of my sons. 

Columbia.—The less said of Mr. Cooper, the better I shall like 
it, for he tried to please England rather than America at a time 
when I was sensitive to any lack of loyalty. 

New York.—We have all had reason to be proud of William 
Cullen Bryant, some of whose verses have been the admiration of 
the world. 

Massachusetts.—So you propose to claim him, do you ? 

New York.—And why not ? 

Mass.—He went to your city to make money, but he was born 
among my sturdy hills, and the scenes of all his famous poems were 
laid there. He did his best work before he left home to seek fame 
and fortune. 

Biographical anecdotes by some other pupil. 

Mass.—Bat I will gladly share his brilliancy with my sister state, 
for it was when with her that he did his life-work. Far be it from 
me to be proud when I should be thankful. Beside Webster I can 
place the classic Everett, the brilliant Choate, the heroic Sumner, 
and the oratorically graceful Phillips, men rarely equaled in this 
or any other land. In the realm of history I can present the names 
of Palfrey, Prescott, Motley, and Bancroft. But do not think that 
my literary glory is all of the ancient times, for I have modern men, 
like Howells and Aldrich, essayists, editors, and poets. 

(New Hampshire laughs, but not noisily). Well, at what are 
you laughing, New Hampshire ? 

New Hamp.—To think how coolly you claim Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, who was born and educated at Portsmouth. We raise the 
best men. 

(Maine injects the remark ‘‘Some of the best men.’’ ) 

Yes, some of the best, but they do not stay at home. There was 
Webster, over whom Massachusetts has been glorving; he was 
born, educated, taught, studied and practiced law first with us, 
but she has been in the habit of claiming N. H. men so long that 
we never complain. 

Mass.—I beg your pardon, sister of mine. Mr. Webster was not 
my son; but I adopted him so completely, honored him go heartily, 
and he was such a royal son, that I forgot he was not mine; and, 
really, I never think of Aldrich as anything but a Massachusetts 


Biographical anecdotes of Aldrich, 

[Mr. Aldrich was born in Portsmouth, N. H., Nov. 11, 1836. 
He did not attend college nor have other school advantages beyond 
those which the average boy enjoys. He was a bookkeeper for a 
New York house, and afterward became a manuscript reader for a 
publishing house. He first wrote poems and short stories for 
papers and magazines. He is now editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
His ‘‘Story of a Bad Boy” is one of the best things he has 
written. | 

Mass.—But what makes you look so indignant,"Ohio ? 

Ohio. —At the ease with which you claim Wm. Dean Howells. 
Bat you are so in the habit of claiming “ the earth,”’ in a literary 
way, that it is not to be wondered at that you forget that all those 
who go to your metropolis to win literary fame are not your own. 

Biographical sketch of W. D. Howells. 

[Mr. Howells was born in Ohio, March 1, 1837. His father was 
a printer, and the boy early learned to set type, and worked as a 
printer. He began by writing for his father’s paper, and then for 
other papers, and finally for the magazines. He was for a long 
time the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and is now editor of 
Harper's Magazine. He is one of the most popular story writers in 
the country. | 

Ohio.—Bat I interrupted Maine. 

Maine.—It may be well, since Mass. is so broad in her claims, 
to spare her humiliation and remark that one of her adopted sons, 
who has shed the most honor, perhaps, upon America’s literary 
name,—Henry W. Longfellow,—was born and educated within my 
borders. 

Biographical anecdotes. (To be worked up by the pupils.) 

Maryland.—The states that have so many brilliant sons must be 
rich, indeed, if they take as much comfort in them as I do in the 
memory of my own pet son, Edgar Allan Poe, who was born in 
Baltimore, where the school children have erected a monument in 
his memory. 

Vermont.— I certainly appreciate what Maryland has said, for I 
am as proud of John G. Saxe, born among my Green Mountains, 
as Massachusetts is of all her poets. 

Rhode Island.—I am as proud of George William Curtis as Mary- 
land is of Poe, or Vermont of Saxe. 

Pennsylvania,—And I am as proud of Thomas Buchanan Read, 
the poetic landscape painter, as R. I. is of Curtis, the literary polit- 
ical philanthropist. 

Louisiana.—lI suppose I ought to be as proud of George W. Cable, 
one of the most unique of novelists, as Pennsylvania is of Read, as 
indeed I am, though I could have wished that he had been more 
loyal to our home sentiment. But Ido find real delight in the 
memory of Audabon. I know he was not a poet, novelist, or orator, 
but he had more to do with the music of America than any other 
man, for he knew better than any other the story of the birds, the 
sweetest of singers. 

Connecticut —Since Louisiana has chosen to speak of specialists, I 
will speak of a son and daughter, Henry Ward Beecher, the prince 
of preachers, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, the queen of philan- 
thropic novelists. 


[Sentences to be shot quickly, one after the other, from all of 
the room, orderly, but so promptly as to appear unpremedi J 


Doctrine is nothing but the skin of Truth set up and staffed. 

It is not well for a man to pray cream and live skim-milk. 

The man who has lived for himself has the privilege of being his 
own mourner. 

Success is full of promise till men get it, and then it is a last 
year’s nest, from which the bird has flown. 


Character, like porcelain ware, must be painted before it is 
glazed. There can be no change after it is burned in. 

A Christian is the best commentary on the New Testament, but 
the edition is small. 

This world would be a great groaning machine if God had not 
sent humor to make its wheels ran smooth. 

A lie always needs a truth for a handle, else the hand woald cut 
itself. The most lies, therefore, are those whose handle is truth. 

Columbia.—I am glad to have you speak with pride of this 
brother and sister, for few have done more to weave truth in bean- 
tifal phrase than the preacher; no one did so much for the freedom 
of the slave as the creator of Uncle Tom, little Eva, and Aunt 
Dinah. 

New York.—I have been waiting an opportunity to speak in 
praise of Walt Whitman, the best abused poet of the day, but a 
genius in verse. 

Biographical anecdotes. 

New York,—I want, also, to speak a word for Bret Harte, the 
wild and rollicking frontiersman. 

Biographical anecdotes. 

Recitation. (Selections from John Burns, of Gettysburg.) 

Indiana.—The names of Walt Whitman and Bret Harte stir my 
pride, for I gave to the world Joaquin Miller, the most genuine 
frontier poet that America has known, 

Columbia.—Indiana has gone quite far enough in glorifying the 
erratic genius. I think you were all a little hard on Mass. because 
in her enthusiasm she claimed more than was her due. She has 
had sons and daughters in the best sense national, and now she 
shall have her turn at introducing those through whom she has 
honored me. 

Mass.—I would like, on this occasion, to do honor to Horace 
Mann, who did more for education than any other one man America 
has ever known. The girls would never forgive me did I not speak 
the praise of Louisa M. Alcott, born in Concord; nor the women, 
if I forgot to speak of Helen Hunt Jackson, born in Amherst; nor 
the men, if I omitted Charles Dudley Warner, born in Plainfield. 

New York.—Along that line the boys would never forgive meif I 
forgot to speak of J. T. Trowbridge, born in western New York. 

N. H.—Nor the women, if I should fail to speak of Celia 
Thaxter, born at Portsmouth. 

Maes.—I am glad to speak of Nathaniel Hawthorne one of the 
most distinctly literary men of genius in our country; of Whittier, 
the beautifal Qaaker poet; of Lowell, our most classic poet; of 
Holmes, the most musical of American poets. 

Biographical anecdotes of Hawthorne, 

Biographical anecdotes of Whittier. 


One Pupil.—We will recite two stanzas of ‘‘ The Battle of Lex- 
ington,’’—April 17, 1775. 
In Concert.—Swift as the sammons came they left 
The plough mid farrow standing still, 


The half-ground corn-grist in the mill, 
The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 


They went where duty seemed to call, 
They scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die, 

And death was not the worst of all. 


Biographical anecdotes of Lowell. 

Biographical anecdotes of Holmes. 

One Pupil.—We close this exercise by singing the ‘‘ New ‘ Hail 
Columbia,’ ’’ written by Mr. Holmes for the Centennial Inaugural 
Celebration in New York, in 1889, 


THE NEW ‘‘ HAIL COLUMBIA.” 
(Tune, “ Hail Columbia."’) 


Look our ransomed shores around, 
Peace and safety we have found! 
Welcome, friends, who once were foes, 
Welcome, friends, who once were foes, 
To all the conquering years have gained, 
A nation’s rights, a race unchained ! 
Children of the day new-born, 
Mindfal of its glorious morn, 
Let the pledge our fathers signed 
Heart to heart forever bind. 
Chorus. —Hail Columbia, ete. 
SELECTIONS THAT MAY BE USED, 

Selections from these poems, essays, etc, should not be too lengthy. 

Audubon.—A Dangerous Adventure. 

Bryant.—America, Thanatopsis, Planting of the Apple Tree, 
A Forest Hymn, The Fringed Gentian, Antiquity of Freedom, 
Robert of Lincoln. 

Mann.—Superfluous Riches. 

Emerson.—Woodnotes, The Pine Tree, The Hamble Bee, The 
Snow Storm, Books and Reading. 

Hawthorne.—The great White Face. 

Longfellow.—V illage Blackemith, Rain in Summer, The Republic, 
Extracts from Evangeline, from Hiawatha, from Courtship of 
Miles Standish. 

Whittier. —Barefoot Boy, Mand Muller, Skipper Ireson’s Ride, 
Telling the Bees, Barbara Frietchie, from Snow Bound, from 
Tent on the Beach, In School Days. 

Holmes.—Old Ironsides, Chambered Nautilus, Living Temple, 
Dorothy Q, One Hoss Shay. 

Lowell.—From the Vision of Sir Launfal, The Coartin’, Ambrose, 
To the Dandelion, To the Birch Tree, from Biglow Papers, The 


Heritage, from A Legend of Brittany, from Columbas, 


- 
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NOTES. 


Tue boy is a hero worshiper. Treat him to an abund- 
ance of biography and history of a stimulating nature. 

scuoot and seminary teaching need special 
attention is some quarters, in order to come into harmony 
with edacational principles and methods. 


Tur teachers of England are displaying commendable 
energy in securing a condition of things that makes pro- 
fessional recognition inevitable. Teaching isa profession, 
so far as high and grammar sehool principals are con- 
cerned in Boston and several other large cities. 


KITCHEN QUESTIONS. 


[These questions ean be answered, probably, by only a 
few pupils. It is well sometimes to ask questions that 
pay 4 premium upon special information, such as one does 
not gain ordinarily from stady, but from home expe- 
rience. | 

Which is more tender, round or sirloin beef ” 

In what way is the shin sometimes cooked ? 

Name the parts of beef used for stew. 

What beef is best for beef tea? 

Which are the five chuck ribs ? 

Which are the five prime ribs ” 

What is suet 

Which is the best cat of a fowl ” 

Name several fish that are sold whole. 

Name some fish that are frequently sold whole but 
sometimes in part. 

Name some fish that are rarely sold at retail by the 
slice. 

Name some shell fish. 

Name some fish that are smoked. 

Name a spring fish. 

Name the fish only good in winter. 

Name fish that are only good from September to April. 


SCHOOL SEWING. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

In the wealth of material gathered during my autumn 
visit to the Pacific Coast, I find an attractive array of 
facts and documents associated with the Cogswell Poly- 
technic College, San Francisco. On March 21, ’87, Dr. 
H. D. Cogswell endowed the institution, “To give the 
boys and girls of the state of California a practical train- 
ing in the mechanical arts and other industries.” The 
aim is to fully develop the boys and girls mentally, 
morally, and physically, thus producing self-reliant and 
self-helpful men and women. 

Second only in importance to the generous gift was the 
selection of James G. Kennedy, for many years superin- 
tendent of schools in San José, afterward supervisor in 
San Francisco, as principal, director, and manager of all 
the interests of the institution. The endowment was of 
land valued at a million dollars. This land is in the 
heart of San Franciseo, and bas been rented by the 
trustees for twenty years, at $20,000 a year. This, in 
addition to the plant which was given outright, cost $165,- 
000; the furnishings cost $63,000. It is unquestionably 
the finest school building west of the Rockies. 

San Francisco, nominally, has charge of the school, rent- 
ing the buildings for three years at $1.00 a year. There 
are nine teachers, of whom the city pays six and the 
trustees three. I think this is the only fully equipped 
polytechnic school in the country that provides for the 
instruction of boys and girls together. At the time I 
visited it there were 209 pupils, boys and girls being 
about equally divided. The boys have as their principal 
employment, wood-work, forging, machine and foundry 
work, one year each ; girls, clay modeling, wood carving, 
and metal work, one year each, mechanical and industrial 
drawing being continued through the three years. There 
are thirty forges, forty wood benches, forty lathes, eighty 
sets of carpenters’ tools, e:ghty sets of turning toole. The 
furnishing of the carpenters’ shop cost $12,500, and that 
of the iron shop $6,000. 


Two hours each half day are devoted to study, and two 


bours and a half to some industry. Girls divide their 
two hours and a half between drawing, modeling, and 
sewing. The sewing room is the most complete in the 
country. 

Each girl has a low, willow chair and a beaatiful willow 
basket, the best in the market, supplied with all the neces- 
sary utensils. Here they have a thoroagh course in plain 
and ornamental needlework. The room is well ventilated, 
sunny, and light. All work is thoroughly explained by 
the use of the blackboard, and each pupil receives special 
supervision in her work. The outline of work is as in- 
dicated in the accompanying drawings. 

[The numbers under the figures refer to the successive steps 
taken in teaching the subject.) 


| 


INSIDE | INSIDE 


7.—Hemming. 


S.—Stitching. 


9.—Gathering. 


O 


q 


b 


11,—Buttonholes. 


12.—Hemstitching, 

Faney flannel stitches 
are taught in the 14th step, 
and dressmaking in the 
fifteenth step, which con- 
cludes the course and 
leaves these girls in a posi- 
U tion to know good work 
when they see it. 


+4 
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13.—Darning. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the latitude where the longest day is six 
months long 

2. What is the latitade where the longest day is twenty. 
four hours long ? 

3. How deep have mines descended into the earth ? 

4. Does the Isthmus of Suez make Africa an island ’ 

5. Which is the wider isthmus, Panama or Suez ” 

6 About what proportion of the land of the globe is in 
islands 

7. About how many peaks are there in Colorado of an 
altitude over 13,000 feet ? 

8. What is the elevation of Quito, the capital of 
Ecuador 

9. What is the significance of the term, Congo Free 
States ? 

10. Which continent extends farthest south ? 

11. Which continent is farthest north ? 

12. Which of the great divisions has the most extensive 
coast line compared with its area ? 

13 Which of the great divisions has the least exten- 
sive coast line compared with its area ? 

ANSWERS. 

2. 664°. 

3. The Comstock, of Nevada, is 4,000 feet deep. 

4. No. It is only a shallow water connection, through which 
water is passed bat does not flow. 

5. Panama is 37 miles; Suez, 100. 

6. About one-seventeenth, or 3,000,000 eq. miles. 

7. About 130. 8. 10,000 feet. 

9. (See JouURNAL of Feb. 20, page 119.) 

10. South America is 7° farther south than Australia, and 1(° 


farther south than Africa. 
1l. Asia. It extends 5° farther north than the mainland of 


North America. 


12. Earope. 13. Africa. 


SCIENCE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOL BY 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD.* 
BY JOHN F. WOODHULL, 

Professor of Natural Science in N. Y. College for Training of Teachers. 
1IIL.—HOW WE MAY LEARN ABOUT INVISIBLE 
MATTER (Concluded). 

Experiment 10.—We inverted a dry cool tambler over 
a candle (or other) flame, holding it several inches above 
the flame. Moisture gathered upon its sides. We poured 
a little lime water into the tumbler and shook it about. 
It turned milky. Two invisible products arise from the 
flame,—water vapor and a gas which will turn lime-water 
milky. A little thoughtful experimenting enabl-- us to 
detect the presence and some of the properties o' ‘hese 
invisible substances. 

Experiment 11.—We selected a cork which wo» 
into the small end of an argand chimney and fasten: 
little piece of a taper to the upper surface of this with a 
drop of its own melted wax. The sides of the cork were 
cut out by a penknife so as 
to allow plenty of air to pass 
up into the chimney (see A 
in the accompanying figure). 
Small pieces of caustic pot- 
ash were placed in the upper 
end of the chimney, supported 
upon a little piece of wire 
gauze crowded into the neck. 
The chimney was hung by a 
wire bale upon a bent pin, 
which was thrust into the 
end of a wooden ruler. This 
was laid across a small three-cornered piece of wood, not 
more than one eighth of an inch in thickness. The end 
of the ruler upon which the chimney was hung projected 
over the edge of a table and a weight was put upon the 
other end. The taper was lighted and the weight was 
moved along the ruler until it was on the point of being 
raised by the lamp chimney. In a short time the chim- 
ney bore its end down and gave evidence of being heavier, 
although the candle was gradually wasting away. 

The caustic potash absorbs the two products of the 
burning candle, and the increase in weight is due to the 
fact that a portion of the air is united with the candle in 
forming these products. 

Experiment 12.—The pupils were taught the odor of 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid. We then put two or 


—* Copyright, 1880, by John F, Woodhull, 
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1.—Cutting small squares from 2.—Basting. 
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three tablespoonfuls of water into a tumbler and added 
three or four drops of hydrochloric acid. This was 
passed about the class, and the pupils tried its taste by 
taking a drop upon the finger and placing it upon the 
tongue. The same was done with a few drops of ammo- 
nia in water in a secondtumbler. Having tested the odor 
and the taste of each, a little piece of blue litmus paper was 
dipped first into the tumbler containing the hydrochloric 
acid solution and then into that containing the ammonia 
solution. The first turned it red and the second restored 
its original color, The contents of the two tumblers 
were then poured together, and a committee of five pupils 
were appointed to make the three tests (odor, taste, and 
litmus). There were conflicting testimonies among the 
members of the committee, but the observations of the 
majority were pretty nearly correct. It was found that 
the mixture had a slight odor aud taste of ammonia, and 
that it tarned reddened litmus paper blue; but the strength 
of the ammonia had evidently been partially neutralized 
by the hydrochloric acid, while the properties of the hy- 
drochloric acid seemed to be entirely neutralized. Hy- 
drochloric aid, from a very dilute solution in water, was 
then added one drop at a time and very thoroughly 
stirred before the tests were made. Thus the properties 
of ammonia entirely disappeared from the mixture, and 
the properties of hydrochloric acid began to be present. 
When the majority testified that it had acid properties, a 
drop of avery dilute solution of ammonia in water was 
added ; when they testified to the presence of ammonia 
(alkaline) properties, a drop of the dilute acid solution was 
added ; until with great care a point was reached where 
the properties of both were entirely neutralized, so that 
neither the red nor the blue paper was affected ; but 
meanwhile the taste and odor of a third and a new sub- 
stance had been growing stronger as the experiment had 
proceeded. A very little of the mixture was then taken 
out into a clean tumbler and a small piece of caustic pot- 
ash was dropped into it, when immediately the unmistak- 
able odor of ammonia arose from the tumbler. Another 
small portion of the mixture was put into a second tum- 
bler and a litt'e strong sulphuric acid poured upon it, 
when immediately the unmistakable odor of hydrochloric 
acid arose from this tumbler. The rest of the mixture 
was poured into a tin cup and evaporated to dryness, and 
a white substance was obtained which had the taste of 
ammonium chloride (sal ammoniac) such as is used in 
electric batteries. We found it possible to obtain this 
substance neither by the evaporation of ammonia or hydro- 
chloric acid alone, but only when they were put together, 
apparently destroying each other and forming this third 
substance. That this third substance contained the others, 
however, was made to appear when it was treated first 
with caustic potash to liberate the ammonia, and second 
with sulphuric acid to liberate the hydrochloric acid. 

Ths results of the experiment were tabulated thus : 

Ammonia (1) + Hydrochloric Acid = (2) Ammonium 
Chloride (3). 

Ammonium Chloride (3) treated with Caustic Potaeh 
(4 gives Ammonia (1).) 

Ammonium Chloride (3) treated with Sulphuric Acid 
(5) gives Hydrochloric Acid (2). 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS UPON THE STUDY OF INVISIBLE 
MATTER. 

1. Substances may exist in such a form as to be recog- 
nizable by none of our senses; if we are to study them, 
however, we must perform some experiment upon them 
that will bring them, or some phenomena which they pro- 
duce, to the recognition of our senses. 

2. Such substances may have weight and may occupy 
space to the exclusion of other substances, and when they 
move with sufficient velocity may accomplish a vast 
amount of work. 

3. Some substances pass into the invisible condition 
and are readily recovered again to their original form, as 
when water passes into vapor; others pass inte the invis- 
ible condition and lose their identity altogether, as when 
a candle flame produces water vapor and a gas which 
turns lime-water milky, or when ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid unite to form ammonium chloride. Yet in 
spite of all these phantom excursions it is believed that 
we are unable to either annihilate or create matter. 

4. When matter changes so as not to lose its identity 
it is called a physical change, but when the identity is 
destroyed it is called 4 chemical change. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de nt are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for —_ — we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE NAME “AFRICA” 


Seems to have been derived from A/er, theson of Hercules, though 
many other derivations are given; which shows that the real deri- 
vation is not known. The Grecians divided the country into Egypt 
and Lybia, the latter name being bestowed in honor of a daughter 
of Epaphus, who was a son of Jupiter, When the Arabians over- 
ran a large portion of the country they called their African con- 
quests A/riquia, from Faruch, signifying separation, because of its 
insulation from other countries, being connected with Asia by the 
narrow isthmus of Suez only. The canal has left it somewhat 
of an island. Other Arabians maintain that the name was given in 
honor of Melek Ifriqui, who was an ancient king of Arabia, but 
who, being driven from his own possessions, fled into Africa and 
planted there a new kingdom which soon became great and pop- 
ulous. 

The name Africa is also said to be derived from aphar, a Hebrew 
word signifying dust, given because of the sandstorms that sweep 
the Sahara Desert, and the periodical simoons that carry immense 
quantities of dust, sometimes sufficient to obscure the sun. In the 
old Phoenician, Africa is derivable from fern, meaning an ear of 
corn, or when changed to ferec, a corn country. This derivation is 
quite probable, because those portions of Africa which the Phoni- 
cians knew produced such crops of grain and grass as would supply 
the then known world; a fact celebrated in the odes of Horace and 
Vergil, and other ancient poets. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


Aqua fortis is nitrie acid. 

Aqua regia is nitro-muriatic acid. 

Blue vitriol is sulphate of copper. 

Cream of tartar is bitartrate potassiam. 
Calomel is chloride of mercury. 

Chalk is carbonate of calcium. 

Salt of tartar is carbonate of potassa. 

Caustic potassa is hydrate of potassium. 
Chloroform is chloride of formyle. 

Common salt is chloride of sodium. 

Copperas, or green vitriol, is sulphate of iron. 
Corrosive sublimate is bichloride of mercury. 
Dry alum is sulphate of aluminum and potassium. 
Epsom salts is sulphate of magnesia. 

Ethiops mineral is black sulphate of mercury. 
Fire damp is light carburetted hydrogen. 
Galena is sulphide of lead. 

Glauber’s salt is sulphate of sodium. 

Clucose is grape sugar. 

Goulard water is basic acetate of lead. 

Iron pyrites is bisulphide of iron. 

Jeweler’s putty is oxide of tin. 

King’s yellow is sulphide of arsenic. 
Laughing gas is{protoxide of nitrogen. 

Lime is oxide of calcium. 

Lunar caustic is nitrate of silver. 

Mosaic gold is bisulphide of tin. 

Muriate of lime is chloride of calcium. 

Nitre, or saltpetre, is nitrate of potash. 

Oil of vitriol is sulphuric acid. 

Potash is oxide of potassium. 

Realger is sulphide of arsenic. 

Red lead is oxide of lead. 

Rast of iron is oxide of iron. 

Sal-ammoniac is muriate of ammonia. 

Slaked lime is hydrate calcium. 

Soda is oxide of sodium. 

Spirits of hartshorn is ammonia. 

Spirits of salt is hydrochloride of muriatic acid. 
Stucco, or plaster of Paris, is sulphate of lime. 
Sugar of lead is acetate of lead. 

Verdigris is basic acetate of copper. 
‘Vermillion is sulphide of mercury. 

Vinegar is acetic acid diluted. 

Volatile alkali is ammonia. 

Water is oxide of hydrogen. 

White precipitate is ammoniated mercury. 
White vitriol is sulphate of zinc.—American Artisan. 


WORKING HOURS ABROAD. 


A Tarkish working day lasts from sunrise to sunset, with cer- 
tain intervals for refreshment and repose. In Montenegro the day 
laborer begins work between 5 and 6 in the morning, knocks off at 
8 for half an hour, works on till noon, reata until 2, and then labors 
on until sunset. Thisisin summer. In winter he commences work 
at 7 30 or 8, rests from 12 to 1, and works uninterruptedly from 
that time to sunset. The rules respecting skilled labor are theo- 
retically the same, but considerable laxity prevails in practice. In 
Servia the principle of individual convenience rules in every case. 

In Portugal, from sunrise to sunset is the usual length of the 
working day. With field laborers and workmen in the building 
trade, the summer working dey begins at 4 30 or 5 in the morning, 
and ends at 7 in the evening, two or three hours’ rest being taken 
in the middle of the day. In winter the hours are from 7.30 to 5, 
with a shorter interval of repose. In manufactories the rule is 
twelve hours in summer and ten in winter, with an hour and a half 
allowed for meals. 

Eleven hours is the average day’s labor in Belgium, but brewers’ 
men work from ten to seventeen hours; brickmakers, sixteen ; the 
cabinetmakers of Brussels and Ghent are often at work seventeen 
hours a day; tramway drivers are on duty from fifteen to seventeen 
hours, with an hour and a half off at noon; railway guards some- 
times know what it is to work nineteen and a half hours at a 
stretch, and ia the mining districts women are often kept at truck- 
loading and similar heavy labor for thirteen or fourteen hours. 


The normal workday throughout Saxony is thirteen hours, with 


two hours allowance for meal-taking. In Baden the medium dura- 
tion of labor is from ten to twelve hours; but in some cases it far 
exceeds this, often rising to fifteen hours in stoneware and china 
works and cotton mills; in sawmills to seventeen hours; while the 
workers in the sugar refineries, where the shift system is in vogue, 
work for twenty-four hours, and then have twenty-four hours free ; 
and in too many of the Baden factories Sunday work is the rule. 
In Russian industrial establishments the difference in the working 
hours is something extraordinary, varying from six to twenty, It is 
remarkable that these great divergences occur in the same branches 
of industry, within the same inspector’s district, and among eatab- 
lishments whose produce realizes the same market price.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


VARIOUS ARTICLES USED FOR MONEY. 


Gopher tails in Dakota in 85. 
Cattle in Homeric times. 


Cloth, wampum. 
Nails, shells (100 varieties). 


All kinds of poultry. Cocoa beans in bags holding from 
Corn and peas. 8,000 to 24,000. 
Pork and beef. Cakes of salt, tea. 
Tobacco in Maryland and Virginia. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please state in your paper why thunder does not occur on the 
Pacific coast. 8. G. H. 


— Kindly tell me of whom ‘ Edmund Kirke”’ is the pseudonym. 
ANNETTE D, 


— State, if you please, through ‘* Queries,’’ the size of the United 
States army. JACQUES, 


—I beg to know what it signifies to have the ‘‘ freedom of the 


city ’’ extended. Cc. W. 8. 
— Is it economical to make one’s own mucilage? Can you tell 
me how to do it ? G. T. 


— I should like to know of the best system of keeping reports 
of recitations and making out averages and percentages,—the one 
most economical of time and labor. J. M. W. 


— (1) Please give the plural of administratrix, executrix. 
(2) Please give the states in which it is forbidden by law to read 
the Bible in public schools. L H. ¥. 


— To ‘‘ Commercial Teacher’’: It was passed in 1878. Its au- 
thor was Richard P. Bland, of Missouri. It reéstablished the silver 
dollar containing 4124¢ grains Troy in standard silver as the legal 
tender. It required the treasury to purchase each month not less 
than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver and coin. 


— To T. C. W.’’: Dessert—The last course or service at a meal, 
the course preceding the clearing away, from desservir, to clear the 
table. 

Compare ressort from ressortir ; départ from départir, ete. 

A. Estoc.Let, New York, 


—To “C. G.’’: The meaning of ‘‘ Black Letter Day”’ is an 
unlucky day. The Romans in their early history marked their 
lucky days with white chalk, those unlucky with charcoal. We 
might add in this connection that the meaning of ‘‘ Red Letter 
Day’’ is an auspicious day,—one to be remembered with satisfac- 
tion,—so called because in the calendars the holy or saints’ days 
were marked with red letters. J. W. B. 

Credit to M. A. H., Somerville, Mass. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Russia is considering a project for connecting the White Sea 
with Lake Onega. 

In Germany the management of foresta by the state has been 
carried on for hundreds of years. 

Four telegraphic messages oan now be transmitted over one wire 
by using the quadruplex system. 

Paris ia considering the feasibility of making the Eiffel Tower 
an adjunct to her military works. 

Over 1,000,000 miles of telegraph wire are in operation in the 
Usited States,—enough to circle the globe forty times. 

The present annual production of petroleum is 2,000,000,000 gal- 
lons, of which about one half is produced in the United States. 

The apple is now said to possess medicinal virtues. The German 
chemists say it is richer than any fruit or vegetable in phosphorus. 

The sense by which we appreciate the sweetness of bodies is liable 
to singular modifications. For the leaves of the Gymnema sylves- 
tre, a plant of India, when chewed, take away the taste of sugar 
for 24 hours, without otherwise injaring the general sense of taste. 

s for the collection of pine cones have been established in 

Vermont. The seeds are flailed out, placed in bags, and shipped 
direct to France and Germany, to be used by these governments 
in renewing the forests. One bushel of cones yields a pound of 


Lieutenant Ray gives some very remarkable experiences in the 
Arctic regions. In excavating the frozen earth he found it harder 
to work than granite. Powder had no effect whatever upon. it, 
and when a blast was inserted it would always ‘‘ blow out.’”’ The 
drills used were highly tempered, but in a few hours at farthest 
the tempering was gone. He found that the extreme cold had the 
same effect on tempered steel as extreme heat. The steel would 
lose its temper, become softened, and bend easily. 


STANDARD PRICES, 


Gold, per Troy oz, - - - - - - §$ 20.67 
Barium, per Troy oz, - - ° . - = 124,00 
Osmium, per Troyoz., .- - - - - = 93,00 
Rubidium, per Troy oz., - - 622.00 
Zirconium, per Troy oz, - - - - - 496.00 


Steel in hair springs, per pound, - - - 140,000.00 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 1, 1890. 


Arsor Day was a success. 

Puan for Summer School study. 
MemoriAt Day exercises come next. 
Get out into the field, forest, and garden. 


Ir is estimated that five sixths of the school children of 
Boston are in public schools. 


InpIANA still has a revenue of $1,000,000 from the 
original national land grant provision. 


Senp your name to G. A. Littlefield, Providence, R. I., 
for a copy of the Bulletin of the American Institute of 
Instruction, to be issued at an early day. 


Tue London School Board prohibits its medical school 
officer from indulging in any practice on his own account, 
and yet the salary is but about $2,000 a year. 


Ir is safe to say that the round trip from Boston to St. 
Paul and return, including the membership fee for the 
National, will not be more than $35, probably betwen $31 
and $33. Stop-over privileges will be granted by one line 
at least, probably by all lines, so that teachers can safely 
plan for their excursion to St Paul. 


New Haven is enforcing the compulsory school at- 
tendance law vigorously. Carl L. Burk, a parent who 
has “continually defied the law,” was fined for defiance, 
although his child had been to the parish school a part 
of the time and had some kind of home instruction in 
addition. This indicates a healthy condition of public 
sentiment. 


Iowa’s ArsBor Day.—Iowa was one of the first states 
to celebrate Arbor Day, and its observance has been en- 
thusiastic and constant. Supt. Henry Sabin issues, each 
year, an “Annual Arbor Day Souvenir.” This year it 
was an elaborately prepared exercise, “ Patriotism and 
the Playground.” The celebration occurred on Friday, 


Tur New Enoranp Norma Councit —This associ- 
ation of normal school teachers, past and present, of New 
England, is the most business-like of all the teachers’ or- 
ganizations hereabouts, the Maine Pedagogical Society 
being the only other body that treats live questions thor- 
oughly, reaching definite conclusions, embodying them in 
a formal “result of council.” The meetings are held an- 
nually. For illustration, a committee was appointed a 
year ago, consisting of C. C. Rounds, Ph.D., of Plymouth, 
N. H.; E. H. Russell, of Worcester; and Edward 
Conant, of Randolph, Vt., to consider the question of 
a “Course of Study in Normal Schools.” The com- 
mittee reported last Friday at a meeting held in Boston, 
Prof. A. C. Boyden of Bridgewater presiding, and the 
same was discussed for five hours by twenty of the forty 
normal school teachers in attendance. Every thought 
and expression was fearlessly and faithfully discussed, 
and the final result was reached with practical unanimity, 
and is published on page 276. 

The longest discussion was over the article which as 
reported by the committee read as follows : 

The chief aim of the Normal School is to prepare 
teachers for the common schools below high school grades. 
This was the purpose in their creation; it is evidently 
the purpose for which the state now maintains them. 

In a discussion lasting two hours, the word “ chief” 
was stricken out, as was the phrase, “below the high 
school,” and “‘ common” was changed to “ public.” This 
was finally passed unanimously, as was also the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the New England Normal Council approve the 
establishment of institutions for the professional preparation of 


teachers for normal schools, high schools, and colleges, and of 
school superintendents. 


New York AssociatTion.—New York state, under the 
leadership of Walter B. Gunnison, not only proposes to 
distance itself in its summer meeting, but if possible to 
distance every other state association yet held. It meets 
at Saratoga, July 7-10, in the M. E. Church. 

The topics to be specially considered are: “ The Profes- 


School.” The annual address will be by Hon. Seth Low, 


umbia College ; Hon. Wm. A. Post, Hon. A. S. Draper ; 
Prin. George E. Hardy, of New York City ; Harrison E. 


S. Capen, New Paltz Normal School ; Dr. F. J. Cheney, 
Kingston ; Supt. A. G. Slocum, Corning ; Prin. Channing 
Stebbins, Brooklyn; Edward Eggleston, Lake George ; 
Arthur S. Hoyt, Hamilton College ; Wm. P. Thompson, 


B. Poland, Jersey City. Prof. John F. Woodhull will 
have charge of the department of exhibits. 

Teachers can secure round-trip tickets for the price of 
a ticket one way, over nearly every road in New York 
State. For particulars they should address Arthur 
Cooper, 292 Broadway, New York. Headquarters will 
be at Congress Hall, where board and lodging can be ob- 
tained from $2.25 to $3.00 per day. 


city to force into penniless retirement an aged public 
servant from whom it has received so much, one 
who has helped to mold the life and thought of the chil- 
dren for fifty years. It was further objected that it is 
“ special legislation.” This is one of its strongest points. 
Such cases are rare. To make a general law that should 
apply to all teachers who serve the city for fifty years, 
would be to make it highly probable that many a teacher 
who had outlived her best work at the end of forty years 
would try to hold on, and might succeed in holding on 
year after year in a worse than useless way, hoping to 
reach the pension age. Whenever there is a case like 
this, there should be no difficulty in securing the needed 
privilege for any city. 

There is no compulsion in the case, it is merely a per- 
mission for the city to do it if it desires so to do, and for 
the state to deny a city this privilege is a hardship that 
could not have been expected of such a body of men as 
those that compose the present legislature. 


DR. FITCH’S NOTES ON AMERICA. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, one of Her Majesty’s chief inspectors 
of training colleges, spent several months of 1888 in ac- 
quainting himself with American educational men and 
institutions. No visitor has seen so much of our schools 
and so many of our men under as favorable circumstances 
as has Dr. Fitch. In his official report, through the Eng- 
lish Education Department, he has enabled us to see our- 
selves as others see us. With customary modesty and 
discrimination, he says that his visit and his notes are in- 
tended to furnish hints and information to his own coun- 
trymen rather than to teach the American public any- 
thing of their own schools. In our notes upon his notes, 
we shall have in view the revelation of English schools 
which comes to us indirectly through his notes, as well as 
criticisms upon our own systems. 

No grant is made by Parliament for the instruction of 
children of the middle and upper classes who do not use 
the public elementary schools. There is no far advanced 
or high school instruction for pupils of any class. There 


sional Training of the Teacher,” “ The Duty of the Uni- is no analogy between the educational systems of Amer- 
versity to the Teaching Profession,” “Is Special Training] ica and those of England. There is no more symmetry 
in the Schools for the Political Duties of Citizenship Prac-|} ore, England has no organized system of public instruc- 
ticable ?” “ Proper Reading Matter for Oor Children,” tion extending beyond the requirements of children who 
and “ The Closer Articulation of the University with the|jeaye school for work in their thirteenth or fourteenth 


year. In England there are many secondary schools es- 


LL D., president of Columbia College. Among the lead-|tablished by public bodies, such as the Girls’ Public Day 
ing speakers are: Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., Col-|gohoo1 Company, a combination of parents. The gram- 


mar schoolin England is an endowed school, providing sec- 
ondary education. Many of these endowments date back 


Webster, LL D., president of Union College. Other/ig the time of the Reformation. They were designed 
speakers are: Charles C. Lester, Esq., Saratoga; Dr. F. chiefly for instruction in Latin and Greek. They are 
scattered throughout the country, and the government has 
the right of supervision, but they are not reckoned as a 


part of the school system. Almost without exception, the 


ts ired to ful i 
Auburn; Supt. A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse; and Supt. A 


America has no system of schools, but a series of sys- 


tems, being a commonwealth of commonwealths, a repub- 
lic of republics. The states are older than the Union. 
Each state has its own educational laws, and raises, ap- 
propriates, and distributes school funds. 


The National Bureau of Education in America, founded 


in 1867, maintained at an annual cost of $50,000, may 
collect statistics and publish information, but it has no 


A PrecepEeNt.—The Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives has done itself credit in allowing the city 
of Boston to vote Miss Caroline T. Simonds the sum 
of $500 a year for life, in consideration of her valu- 
able services as teacher in the Hancock and Franklin 
schools for a period of fifty-one years. There was some 
opposition, on the ground that it was establishing a prece- 
dent. Its chief value is in the fact that it is a precedent. 
It is a good thing for the worthy lady who, after a half 
century of faithful service, is greatly in need of financial 
aid, but beyond that it establishes a precedent that may 
sometime become a principle of action, that there is a 
possibility, even a probability, of a teacher's earning a 
comfortable rest for the remainder of life if she does 


authority, cannot require one even to furnish information. 
An energetic commissioner may secure a good deal of in- 
direct influence by the publication of reports and mono- 
graphs, the work of skilled writers in special departments ; 
he may also gather memoirs and reports respecting edu- 
cational systems in foreign countries, but it is in no sense 
a controlling or even an advisory body, and its existence 
is hardly recognized by the local educational authorities 
in the several states. 

The nation has interested itself in education by order- 
ing that since 1875, in every new state, one sixteenth of 
the public land should be reserved to supply a school 
fund. The public school system of America is in one re- 
spect uniform,—it is entirely secular. Dr. Fitch nowhere 
found in the programs or schemes of instruction any pro- 
vision for Bible reading by the pupils, or for religious 


April 25, and was very generally observed, 


faithful service until an advanced age. It is unjust for a 


teaching in any form. Nowhere in America is there su- 
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pervision of any kind, state or local, over either private 
or denominational schools except for sanitary purposes. 
Private school teachers are not required to hold any cer- 
tificates of qualification. 

Although each state has its own educational authority, 
it has little influence in the practical working of the 
school system. Local school boards, municipal or county, 
have practically full control. For all practical purposes 
the organization of public instruction in Boston or Chi- 
cago is as independent of its own state authority as 
though situated in another state. There is no uniformity 
in the constitution of state or local school boards. In 
some cases these are nominated by the governor, in others 
by the mayor of the city, in others by judges of the court, 
in some by the legislators, in others by the people. There 
is little or no comity among the several educational au- 
thorities, little opportunity for comparison of experience. 


Some features are common. Elementary education is 
generally from 6 to 14 years. There is a primary de- 
partment from 6 to 10, a grammar department from 10 
to 14. Classification by age is more common in Amer- 
ica than in England. Pupils are very generally exam- 
ined for promotion either by their own teachers or by the 
superintendent. Unless a pupil fails to pass an examina- 
tion he is expected to be found where he belongs by 
his age. There is no such liberty of classification in 
America as in England. In England they say of a boy 
of fourteen that he has “passed the seventh standard,” 
an American boy has “graduated from the grammar 
school.” Most American states provide high schools for 
pupils from 14 to 18 years of age. The English and 
Latin Schools of Boston and the high school of Washing- 
ton receive specially favorable mention. England has 
no institution to compare with our high school. 

In England the secondary or grammar schools run par- 
allel to, but have nothing in common with, the elementary 
common schools. The two are attended by children of 
very different social rank, and each has its own course of 
instruction, fashioned from the first on the theory that 
the course will extend to a certain age. The pupil in the 
secondary school will study subjects at ten years of age 
that the pupil of the common school will never study. 
Above ten years of age there is practically no transfer. 
In America the end of the grammar school curriculum 
coincides with the beginning of that of the high school. 
Both schools are under the same general management. 
In America the high school is genuinely higher. In 
Boston about one fourth of the pupils complete the 
course ; in London, one sixth. 

After a close comparative study, Dr. Fitch is convinced 
that the American system of free schools does not secure 
a higher average of regularity of attendance than the 
schools of England. He has comparatively little respect 
for our compulsory laws as administered. He shows con- 
clusively that the illiteracy of New England is almost 
wholly imported. The schools of America are less amply 
furnished with playgrounds than the same grades in Eng- 
land, and much less is made of the recess and noon hour. 
The elementary schools of America are very generally 
overcrowded. The single desk is not wholly advanta- 
geous. He objects to the waste of space, ahd mentions 
the disadvantage to a teacher’s voice of a class so scat- 
tered. There is vastly more blackboard room in America 
than in England, which pleaseshim. The power of rapid 
and effective freehand drawing is cultivated more gener- 
ally in America. Rapid work with diagrams and maps 
is a characteristic. The trained teacher in America will 
dash off with a few simple strokes, outline pictures of 
birds, flowers, ships, houses, etc., for language lessons. 
Drawing is the only form of manual training on the value 
of which all the best educational authorities are agreed. 
He commends the Prang experiment of teaching drawing 
by correspondence. 

Infant schools, in the English sense of the word, are 
almost unknown in America. He was not entirely 
pleased with our kindergarten experiments. Separate in- 
fant schools for kindergarten training and manual em- 
ployments alone are in his opinion foredoomed to failure. 
This playful discipline does not afford the best prepara- 
tion for the serious work of the ordinary primary school. 
America does not put the kindergarten method and disci- 
pline into the proper place as an organic part of a good 
and rounded system of juvenile training assisting the 
general development of the observant faculty and to the 


acquisition of knowledge such as should prevail during 
the rest of school life. 

Reading and writing are not better taught, do not 
secure better results here, than in England. Our writing 
does not please him. The reading-books, as a rule, are 
bright, well illustrated, and attractive, but too fragmen- 
tary. The design is to form a taste for reading rather 
than to convey information. He compliments the absence 
of much oral spelling. Silent reading, unknown in Eng- 
land, was one of the most interesting departures that he 
saw. Our oral language or composition work, little 
known in England, produces fine results here. In gen- 
eral, our language teaching is highly complimented. He 
gives praise to the elocutionary work of our schools, and 
the fact that our children are in the habit of facing, with 
courage and self-possession, the entire class, he thinks 
largely responsible for the facility with which the average 
American speaks in public. He was not pleased with the 
rage for memory gems and other memoriter exercises, 
and thinks that a few good models learned in extenso are 
much better than so much “ reproduction of seraps.”” He 
was interested in our mental arithmetic work and devices. 
He saw very little difference between the teaching of ge- 
ography and history there and here. The teaching of 
patriotism, which he says is universal in America,—we 
wish it were,—is dwelt upon at length and highly compli- 
mented. 

Discipline in our schools was to him a great surprise, 
especially as it was generally secured without resorting to 
corporal punishment. He saw abundant evidence of high 
animal spirits outside school, but the best of discipline 
within. 

England knows no such official as the American school 
superintendent, who combines the character of a minister 
of public instruction, inspector of schools, licenser of 
teachers, and professor of pedagogy. Though he sees 
some disadvantages in expecting so much of one man, he 
sees many more advantages. The chief limit to his use- 
fulness is the precarious tenure of his office, and he is en- 
titled to no pension, to no compensation for loss of office. 

So much for the details of his notes. At another time 
we will speak in a more general way of his impressions. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The National is at St. Paul, July 8-11. 

The American Institute is at Saratoga, July 9-11. 

Wisconsin is to have a summer school, July 14 to Aug. 8. 

The Pennsylvania Summer School promises to be specially suc- 
cessful. 

The public schools of America have enrolled the names of more 
than 10,000,000 pupils. A 

Supt. L. B. Evans, of Augusta, Ga., prints a map of his district 
with his annual report, showing the location of the various school 
buildings. 

Sioux City, Ia., appreciates the work done by Mrs. Eva D. Kel- 
logg, who has made her training school a great professional and 
popular success. 

In the death of Jacob Estey, founder of the Estey Organ Com- 
pany, the educational as well as the musical world has lost a genu- 
ine friend, and the world one of its most manly men. 

Hon. T. W. Bicknell, former editor and proprietor of this paper, 
made one of the ablest addresses of the present session of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legialsture in advocacy of municipal suffrage for women. 

The Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, of Naragansett Pier, R. I., is one of 
the most popular non-professional educational men in New England, 
and hundreds of friends congratulate Mr. and Mrs. John Wheaton 
upon the marriage of their daughter Laura Antoinette (April 15) 
to one so every way worthy. 

NEEDED Rest.—Prin. A. G. Boyden, of the Bridgewater 
(Mass.) State Normal School, has, with Mrs. Boyden, sailed for 
Europe, where they will remain for several months. Mr. Boyden 
has been one of the most indefatigable workers in the educational 
field, having taken no rest from school duties in term time for forty 
years, for thirty of which he has been at the head of the school. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS.—The California (Pa.) State Normal 
School,—Dr. T. H. Noss, principal,—celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary recently under most favorable circumstances. Prof. J. 
C. Gilebrist, of Iowa, founder of the institution, was present, as 
was Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, Ph.D., the second principal. There 
was a large atttendance; every speaker was at his best, and the 
enthusiasm was most hearty. 

H. M. Willard, of Vermont, has been elected principal of the 
Howard Collegiate Institate, West Bridgewater. Mr. Willard is 
easily in the front rank among the principals of seminaries and 
academies. He isin the prime of life, has just returned from an 
extensive foreign tour, rounding out twenty-five years of special 
preparation for such a position as he now occupies. 

J. W. C. Gilman, one of the widest and best known bookmen of 


Boston, will preside over the entertainment of the guests of the 
Rose Standish House, Downer’s Landing, Boston Harbor, this 
season. The Cottage Hotel will be epened at once, and the Rose 
Standish in June. In one of the most delightful nooks in all the 
harbor, away from all the noise and bustle of too many shore hotels, 
with steamer connections almost hourly, with country and sea ideally 
blended, Mr. and Mrs. Gilman offer every comfort of a well-kept 
house. 

There will be a summer school for public school teachers at the 
Lay College, in Crescent Beach, Revere, Mass., during the coming 
August. Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Beard of Education, and Hon. Geo. A. Walton and wife, will con- 
duct it. This will furnish teachers a fine opportunity of learning 
the best methods of teaching, of visiting the best beach near Bos- 
ton, of visiting the libraries, museums, parks, etc., of the metropo- 
lis, and of attending the celebrated concerts at the Point of Pines. 
The terms will be as moderate as they can be made. For particn- 
lars, address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 

The Wheaton Seminary Club had its first ‘‘ Gentleman’s Night ”’ 
at the ‘‘ The Thorndike”’’ last Friday evening ; the president, Mre. 
Estelle Hatch-Merrill, and the principal, Miss Stanton, receiving. 
There were some two hundred guests present, among them several 
persons of social, literary, and philanthropic prominence, as Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Larcom, George Makepeace Towle, Dr. and 
Mre. Wm. Barrows, Dr. and Mrs. N. G. Clark, Dr. C. C. Creegan. 
Wheaton Seminary, of Norton, numbers among its alumnw many 
distinguished women, and has among its students young ladies from 
the homes of eminent men and women, The Club is unique, and 
Mrs. Merrill received congratulations personally as well as officially 
upon the success of the occasion. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A VERSE. 


In vain, with sonnets to the maid, 

The poet to win her heart essayed ; 

A verse she liked, but,—woman’s whim,— 
She still appeared a-verse to him. 


LESS DANGEROUS. 
Laphson.—“‘ Why is it, Smiles, that duellists always choose a 
field to fight in ?’’ 
Smiles.—‘‘ Give it up, Laphson, unless it’s because they want 
the balls to graze.’’ 


APPLIED SHAKESPEARE. 
‘* Very like a whale,’’ as the schoolmaster said when he exam- 
ined the boy’s back after severely flogging him. 
ACCOMMODATING, 
** If you want me, drop me a line,’’ as the fish said to the ex- 
fisherman. 


pectant 
LAPHSON SAYS: 

That he knows a man who snores so loudly that he has to sleep 
in a house in the next street to avoid waking himself up, 

That a friend of his has a horse so slow that his hind feet always 
get to his journey’s end first. 

That he knows a man who has a memory so long that he has to 
tie a knot in it to carry it around with him. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The wide old forest weaves, 

To welcome back its playful mates again, 

A canopy of leaves ; 

And from its darkening shadow floats 

A qush of trembling notes.—James G. Percival. 


— Du Maurier, the famous cartoonist, is a brilliant musician. 

— The American dinner, to Stanley at London, will be given on 
May 30. 

— Margaret Deland’s new story, Sydney, is promised for late 
autumn. 

— It is gossiped that Mr. Cyrus Field contemplates writing a 
volume of memoirs. 

— Edward Bellamy assumes the editorial management of the 
Nationalist with this month. 

— Dr. Holmes is said to have received more congratulatory let- 
ters for his current articles in the Atlantic than he ever received in 
connection with any former work. 

— Eiffel and Edison have proposed to build for the World’s 
Fair a tower 500 feet higher than the one in Paris, to be lighted by 
1,000,000 of Edison’s incandescent lamps. 

— Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, in her lecture on ‘‘ The Art of the 
Novelist,’’ declared Thackeray to be the greatest master of fiction 
the world has ever known, that the human heart had no secrets 
from him; and from all charges of being a cynic she eloquently 
defended him. 

— The ‘‘ Watson Webb House,”’ an interesting old mansion at 
Claverack, N. Y., has just been burned. It was built in 1727 and 
figured in colonial history. Here General Lafayette visited Gen. 
Samuel Webb after the Revolution and with his diamond ring 
etched his name on a window-pane. Later the mansion has been 
known as the place where Clement C. Moore wrote ‘‘’Twas the 
Night before Christmas.”’ 

— William Dean Howells says in Harpers’: ‘‘No book too 
heavy to hold in one hand has any right to exist, to the exclusion of 
the same work in the ideal form; and we would have that form the 
original shape of publication; those who want books to furnish thoir 
libraries, not their minds, might wait. As it is now, half a dozen 


vested interests conspire to give the lover of literature his love, first, 
in a guise that makes it a burden.”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
Po Lagcthas of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
co.ion of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give “ measures of 


Laxe CuamMPLAIN AND Its SHores. By W. H. H. 
Murray, author of ‘‘ Adventures in the Wilderness,” ‘‘ Adiron- 
dack Tales,” etc. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 261 pp, 
x5. Price, $1.00. 

r. Murray might have been born of a naiad and cradled in the 
primeval forest, since his heart goes out to nature as truly and 
fondly as that of another man to the scenes of his nativity and 
youth, The present volume hasa claim to public attention, es- 
pecially that of scholars and students, as a popaiar collection of 
facts and events which occurred at Champlain valley in the early 
history of American freedom aud progress. Perhaps it has even 
stronger claims to the attention of the multitude who will presently, 
as the season advances, be inquiring of themselves, ‘* Where shall 
we go for pleasure and rest ?’’ to Barlington,”’ or rather 
“Come” hither, is the response from these pages, the invitation 
couched in most expressive and graphic language descriptive of 
lake scenery, yachting, fishing, and excursioning, from old Fort 
Ticonderoga to Bemis Heights. The book is equivalent to a 
big contribution to the ‘‘ fresh air fand,”’ for it will open the way 
to many a delightfal outing, where health awaits the guests. 

The following pertinent quotation from a chapter keenly con- 
trasting city and country life, or perhaps we should say indoor and 
outdoor life, will no doubt meet the views of our readers and prove 
suggestive in schools and homes. ‘‘ The great lack of our cities,— 
the lack which should challenge our gravest attention,—is seen in 
the absence of playgrounds for our children. What every Ameri- 
can city needs are places where the boys can skate and coast, and 
race and wrestle; where the girls can romp and gather flowers, and 
hold their sociables under the shadow of trees and on the banks of 
streams. The absence of these facilities which are essential to the 
proper development of boyhood and girlhood,—for the real health 
of their bodies, the growth of their minds, and the parity of their 
morals,—will tell fatally on the rising generation. You can’t grow 
trees of tough fibre without the help of the wind. No richness of 
soil, no sunuiness of exposure, no narsing of skilled arboriculture 
will give unto the hickory the fineness of its fiber, or to the oak its 
stalwart streogth. It must bear the pressure of currents; it must 
stand up against the violence of atmospheric commotion; it must 
have charged into it the conservatism of frost and the pliancy 
which comes from movement and moisture.’’ 


A Compete ConcoRDANCE TO THE HOLY ScrRIPTURES, 
OF THK OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; or, A Dictionary and 
Alphatetical Index to the Bible. Ia Two Parts To which is 
added a Concordance to the Books Called Apochrypha. By 
Alexander Cruden, M.A. Wich an Original Life of the Au- 
thor. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 856 pp.,9}x7. Price, 
$2.75. 

This volume, in every sense great, opens with a memoir of its 
distinguished author, whose name is embalmed in the grateful 
affections of many with scholarly instincts that send them to the 
Scriptures for poetic iospiration and a model of style. The ful- 
some addresses ‘‘to the King’’ and ‘* to the Queen’’ (date 1737) 
could well have been spared from an American edition (would not 
modern England spew them out of her mouth ?), unless, indeed, 
they are exhibited as mummified literature. 

Cruden’s Concordance is a household word, and should be a 
household possession wherever the spelling book and teacher have 
paved the way to the reading of the Scriptures. For his second 
edition the author made improvements; it has long been regarded 
as a work to which nothing can be added, and from which nothing 
should be subtracted. What the author said in his preface of a 
century and a half ago is equally true to day: ‘‘A work which 
tends so much to render the study of the holy Scriptures more 
easy, must be acknowledged to be very usefal; for if a good index 
-~ on book is to be valued, much more ought one to the 

ible. 


Post’s Votaruk GRAMMAR. By Alfred A. Post, Mat- 
tapan, Mass. Published by the Author. 

This grammar will be welcomed by persons desiring a clear view 
of the language which refutes the theory that no language can be 
made and imposed upon a people, but must be born and grow with 
the people’s growth. Already numbering over two million adhe- 
rents, and in extended commercial use among peoples whose ver- 
naculars differ too widely to be conveniently interchanged, Volapiik 
has taken a conspicuous, valuable, and growing position in the com- 
mercial world. Mr. Post’s grammar presents the features of Vola 
pik in a singularly impressive aud usefal form. The simplest style 
of the language is given, in its completeness, in a few pages, freed 
from all that would distract the student’s attention from the funda- 
mental rules. References are made throughout to the second part 
of the grammar, where all the niceties of the language's rhetoric 
are shown. 

A valuable,—one may say invaluable,—feature of this grammar 
is an alphabetical list of the principal conjanctions and prepositions, 
with their use clearly illustrated, and thus the severest difficulty o 
the language is made plain. The idiomatic forms of English are 
lucidly converted into their Volapiik equivalents, and with this 
guide to the language one may confidently undertake its study, and 
speedily master it. Such a work has been long looked for, and will 
now have many friends. 


LAanps, Letrers, anp Kinas: From Exiza- 
BETH TO ANNE. By Donald G. Mitchell. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 347 pp., 7} x5}, top gilt. Price, $1 50. 

This volume, en suite with From Celt to Tudor, is full of the 
strong, though unconscious, personality that gave ¢lut to the pre- 
ceding. Very unique and delightful is this combination of history 
and biography, variously adorned by one who has all the graces of 
literature at command. Historically, as matter of course, the work 
is scarcely more than a synopsis of facts and events; yet light as 
these tracings are, they will assuredly serve to fasten the attention 
of pupils, aod incite an appetite for faller and larger studies of En- 
giish bistory and literature; as they will also enrich the memories 
of older readers. 

In point of fact, although the story glides on so rapidly, it is 


7 
wonderful in 


ipe and plump; there is not a dast of chaff intermixed anywhere. 

as a finer example would be difficult to find. 

The “‘ little whiffs of metric music”’ from old poets are 80 vividly 

presented that they seem to emerge vocally from the modern tele- 

phone. Thus happily does Mr. Mitchell, starting with an outlook 
from the thresbold of the seventeenth century, conduct his readers 
to the middle of the eighteenth; or from the death of Elizabeth 
to the accession of Anne, whose name is 80 intimately associated 
with what is known as the “‘ Augustan age” of English letters. 

The book is well indexed. 

Buiacx Beauty. His Groom and Companions. Auto- 
tobiography of a Horse. By Anna Sewell. Boston: American 
Humane Education Society. Boards, 260 pp. _ 

For years President Angell, of the Humane Society, has had a 
prevision of a grand story on behalf of horseflesh. He has talked 
and written letters to that purpose until any other man might have 
concluded the search was as little hopefal as Poncé de Leon 8 ex- 
ploring for the fountain of perpetual youth. ‘ Eureka! ’’ at last. 
An English woman has produced just this book,—** the substance of 
things hoped for.”” About 200,000 copies of Black Beauty were 
sold in England before America took her turn. With the money 
from friends of the American Humane Education Society, Mr. 
Angell has had it electrotyped, and brought out an edition of 20,000, 
with the announcement that 1,600 copies will be presented to Bos- 
ton drivers. Those who bay at 19 Milk street will be asked to pay 
but twelve cents, those sending by mail will enclose twenty cents. 
The indefatigable president thanks God for this book, and thinks 
the horses in all the land have reason to go and do likewise. 


Tar Guipe To Mersops or TEACHING 
AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By E. V. DeGraff, A. M., 
Conductor of Teachers’ Institates. Twenty-seven illustrations. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price, $1.50. 

The almost unparalleled success of this volume, it having reached 
its seventieth edition, is its all-sufficiept recommendation, rendering 
any extended comment quite superfluous. Schoolmen and teachers 
in every county of the Union ‘‘ know it like a book.’’ As now 
offered them, however, it ig entirely re-written, to keep it fully 
abreast with the progressive teaching of to-day. A condensation 
of the illustrated articles ia the School Bulletin, by Mrs. Mary 
Dana Hicks, joint author of the drawing series in general use, and 
a most valuable illustrated chapter prepared by Chas. R. Wells, 
director of penmanship in the schools of Syracuse and of the Chaa- 
tauqua Assembly, have been inverted. Besides these changes the 
arrangement has undergone a revision, while the introduction of 
topical side lines makes the matter of easy reference. Professor 
DcGraff's presentation of schoolroom methods will now be still more 
available for daily use. 


Tue Fret or Love. By Anne Reeve Aldrich, author 
of ‘‘ The Rose of Flame.’’ New York: Worthington Company. 
290 pp., 8 x 5}. 

The scene of this novel is a Long Island village. Josephine 
Elger, Alice Moir,—dowered with youth, beauty, riches,—Paul 
Wolfe, a Church of England clergyman, and Colonel Buckley, the 
inexplicable,—are the characters of chief interest. These are 
typical men and women, with whose lives the Fates are deeply con- 
cerned. The events show life as it is, if not as we would have it. 
The writer carries a well controlled pen, and gives an impression 
of reserved force. are a number of fair illustrations. 
With a considerable plot, and an execution above the average, this 
is just the book to go into trunks bound for summer resorts, or 
into satchels as compagnon du voyage by train or steamer. 


Dexvicate Frastine. By Theodore Child, author of 
‘*Summer Holidays,’ ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
214 pp., 7h x5. 

The house of Harper bas done as mach to premote culinary re- 
form as all the cooking schools put together ; and the present work, 
by a writer with a cosmopolitan palate, is among the best in its 
line. It deals with chemical principles, and shows due respect for 
the nature and capabilities of the human stomach, at the same 
time that its pages teem with provision for and invitation to the 
pleasures of the table. Both matter and style are adapted to 
popularize sensible methods of serving and partaking food. It will 
be observed that the ‘‘ good form ”’ prescribed by so unquestiona- 
ble an authority dees not involve the sacrifice of comfort and com- 
mon seuse, our author believing that people can meet all reasona- 
ble demands of table etiquette, and yet ‘‘ not be the slaves of silly 
Anglomania or Newport crazes.’’ 


PAsTeELs IN Prost. Translated by Stuart Merrill, with 
illustrations by Henry W. MecVickar, and an introduction by 
bP a Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers, 268 
pp., 7x4}. 

This charming volume of poems in prose is made up of selections 
from eminent French authors, with the addition of several original 
contributions, To sit down to these pages is like a visit to a picture 
gallery, for besides the poetic style of text, there are running illus- 
trations that are unique in art. Twenty-three ‘‘ immortals,’”’ from 
Louis Bertrand and Paul Leclereq to Charles Eudes Bonin and 
Henri de Régnier, are represented by nearly eighty examples ; after 
which it seems unnecessary to say that the pieces are short. Wm. 
Dean Howells, in the introduction, has written with fine feeling, 
speaking in advance for the many appreciative readers. The book 
has a frontispiece in pastel, and is put in handsome binding. A 
gem for quiet hours at home or a holiday abroad, or for a birthday 

en. 


Senior. By Elvirton Wright, author 
*“*Pen’s Venture.’’ Boston and Chicago; Congregational 
and Publishing Society. 452 pp., 7} ePrice, 
A writer who can produce a good college story may always rel 
upon a circle of readers. Such is the one a ye Gestation cae 
entertainingly and with much realism the course of Craig Stornhold 
through a New England university. Whether we call him or his 
five-year-old brother the hero of the book, does not matter. Jamie 
is a strikingly original specimen, and goes by the name of “‘ Little 
Freshman.” He wins favor with ali who meet him, and will be a 
favorite with readers likewise. Without being drawn in imitation 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy or any other famous child character in 


fiction, he is a capital presentment. Asa vivid portrayal of honest, 


hensiveness; it is all grain, and each kernel ies and thoroughly wholesome college life, this story is not 


easily matched. 

Toe Hammer: A Srory oF Times. By 
Alfred J. Church (late Professor of University College, Lon. 
don,) and Richmond Seeley. Illustrated by John Jellico. New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 372 pp., x 54. 

It is understood that the plan of this book, in a popular line, was 
contributed by Mr. Seeley, while the writing of it was the work of 
Professor Church, author of ‘‘ Three Greek Children’’ and ‘“ T, 
the Lions.”’ 

Readers in general are not familiar with the Apochryphal books, 
and this story, following the record in the first book of Maccabees, 
will be nearly as new in plot as in treatment. That record has 
been accepted as authority for the incidents of a very important 
and critical period in the history of the Jewish nation and of the 
world it so largely influenced. In the early part of the second cen. 
tury, B. C., the evil of idolatry which brought out the denuncia- 
tions of Ezekiel relating to the time of the captivity, and excited 
the indignation ot Moses as practiced by the returning exiles, 
reached its height contemporaneously with the increasing influence 
of Greek civilization in Western Asia. The feeble Jewish com- 
monwealth was more and more dominated by the powerful kinz- 
doms reared on the ruins of the empire of Alexander; the national 
religion was attacked by Hellenism, an enemy no less dangerous 
than the Baal worship of earlier days. The etory of how Judas 
and his brothers led the movement which rescued the Jewish faith 
from this peril, is the one here told. While the subsidiary charac- 
ters are confessedly fictitious, the narrative may claim to be his- 
torically correct. Maccabee is probably derived from a Hebrew 
word signifying a hammer; this explains the title of a story at 
once scholarly and skillfully wrought, that will be read with edifi- 
cation by young and old. 


Farry Lanp or Friowers. A Popular Illustrated 
Botany, for Home and School. By Mara L. Pratt. Boston: 
Educational Pablishing Co. 154 pp., 10x8}. Price, $1.00. 
This beautifal book is more scientific than its name implies, as 

interesting as the author's name suggests, as attractive as fairy land 

in full bloom. 

In matter the book contains all that young children should be 
taught; in method it applies the principles of the objective and 
topical plan; in arrangement it aims to develop and sustain the 
child’s interest. The illastrations are helpful; the analysis is syn- 
thetic, if such a combination of terms is pardonable. 


A COLLECTION of sixty-eight Heroic Ballads, with 
Poems of War and Patriotism, brought out by Messrs. Gion & 
Co., of Boston, will receive a salvo from the schools of the coun- 
try. The editing and notes are by D. H. Montgomery, and to 
siggest an improvement would be a difficult task. Biography and 
history learned in declamation verses never did and never will re- 
quire the application of a memory system to hold the facts “on 
call’’ of the boy and coming man. And this method is mother's 
milk to the embryo patriot. Notes subjoined will be found ample 
for the fall understanding of the poems; there is likewise a com- 
plete index. Cheapness and excellence are here combined. 


A HANDBOOK published by Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother (New York), entitled Good Form, instructs in everything 
concerning the bill of fare and style of serving of dinners cere- 
monious and unceremonious, besides stating what is ‘‘ good form ”’ 
in relation to dinner toilettes, invitations, guests, table observances, 
after-dinner courtesies, et cetera. It is by the author of ‘Social 
Etiquette in New York’ and ‘‘ Cards, their Significance and 
Proper Uses,’’ which is equal to saying that its reliability is un- 
questionable. Being indeed a complete and thorough treatise upon 
points of etiquette, often unintentionally violated by those un- 
familiar therewith, it will be found very interesting and pleasing, 
not only to men and women who are “‘in the swim,’’ bat to more 
who find it diverting to witness the exhibitien from the shore. 
Price, 75 cents. 


“O For a lodge in some vast wilderness,” exclaimed a 
rather ancient poet with very modern feelings. Those who share his 
weariness of the toil and strife incident to city life especially, would 
better, instead of ‘‘ dropping into poetry,’’ drop in at Lee & Shep- 
ard’s, Boston, for a panacea called The Camden Mountains on the 
Coast of Maine. Itis in the form of a emall volume, delightful to 
eye and mind, describing a hitherto almost untraveled spot, mar- 
velously rich in scenic beauty, and so readily accessible from |}os- 
ton that all our people, as well as the stranger within ovr ¢0(¢8, 
should be persuaded to an excursion thitherward some time before 
the leaves fall. The object of this bock is to supply reliable informa- 
tion concerning that charming seaside locality, and to present an 
artistic souvenir of its grand, unequalled aspect. 56 pp. ; 60 illus- 
trations; twenty-five cents a copy, 


D. C. Heata & Co., Boston, have just enriched their 
**Modern Language Series’’ with Sesenheim, a charming extract 
from Goethe in one of his most popular works, edited, with an in- 
troduction and notes, by H. C. O. Huss, Ph.D., professor of Mod- 
ern Languages and Literature in the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. As is well known to students of biography, German 
and others, Sesenheim, not a long distance from Strasburg, was the 
residence of Parson Brion, whose daughter Frederika was the 
devoted sweetheart of the celebrated German savant in his youth,— 
one who might have addressed to him the words a poet has put into 
the mouth of the discarded Josephine : 

** Tloved thee in thy lowliness, 
Had shed its halo round N Sooleeate eases.” 
This book is one to advance students who have mastered the gra™- 
mar and acquired some facility in translating literary prose. >’ 
pp. ; price, 30 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Heroic Ballads; edited by D. H.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Practical Questions in U.S. Historv; compiled by James H. Calla- 
nan; price, 40 cents. Rochester, N. Y.: Educational Gazette Co 
Sir Roger De Coverley Papers from The Spectator; edited by Alfred 
mer onetics: enor 90 cents. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


The Wife of the First Consul; translated by Thomas 8. Perry; 
price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner's Bene, 


LIBRARY. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, “90> FOR THIRTY Days. 


We will send a copy of STUDIES IN 


PEDAGOGY, postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of $1.40. 


Send your 
erders te 


“STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. Taomas J: 
Morean, U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Principal of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School. 355 pp. Price, $1.75 


TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNG. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


6. Hancock |Avenue, Boston. 
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NOTES, 

Henry Dunster (1640) was Harvard's first president. 

The head-master of Eaton receives a salary of $25,000. 

South Carolina College has received from the state $1,748,708. 

The original name of the University of Michigan * The 

As early as 1839 Texas set apart three leagues of land for the 
establishment of two colleges or universities. 

Cornell is first and the University of Nebraska second in the 
number of hours devoted to historical subjects. 

The University of Leyden was granted as a reward to the people 
of Leyden for their heroic defence of their city against the crafty 
Spaniards,—1575. 

Just prior to the Revolution it was ordered by the Legislature of 
Virginia, that if a professor in William and Mery College married, 
his professorship be immediately vacated. 

The State University of California, at Berkeley, has an endow- 
ment of $1,678,386, aside from the site (200 acres), valued at 
$1,000,000, the Hastings’ Endowment Fund $1,000,000, and the 
Lick Endowment of $700,000. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
is rejoicing over the success of its Archwological Museum, which is 
only five months old and yet contains more than 10,000 of the most 
interesting objects from every corner of the United States, Mexico, 
Central America, and all parts of South America. It is proposed 
to represent the early civilization of North, South, and Central 
America by showing the implements used by the Indians in their 
warfare, agriculture, and domestic life prior to the time of Colum- 
bus. Nine tenths of the collection are of stone, though the collec- 
tion of pottery, bone, shell, etc., is large. "The collection from 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, Obio, Arkansas, Indiana, Illinois, Missis- 
sippi, aud Kentucky are specially choice. The sculpture and 
metal implements from Peru are of a high grade. Although the 
collection Ameriean, is a yood variety of flints, 
bronze implements, pottery, etc., from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
the South Sea Islands. 
The next commencement of 
ROANOKE COLLEGE 
promises to be one of unusual interest. The senior class is a large 
one, and the Triennial Reunion of graduates and former students is 
an attractive feature. The baccalaureate sermon will be delivered 
by Rev. Wm. Neilson McVickar, D.D., of Philadelphia; the an- 
nual address before the Christian Association, by Rev. Sylvanus 
Stall, A.M., of Baltimore; the Triennial Reunion oration, by Sen- 
ator Herbert G. Peters (class of ’80), of the present Senate of Vir- 
eo and the annual oration before the literary societies, by Hon. 
. C. P. Breckinridge, M. C., of Kentucky. On Wednesday, 
June 11, commencement day, there will be addresses by members 
of the graduating class. 
The name of the 
NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
has recently been changed to the New York State Normal College, 
and it has been determined to confine the instruction given in the 
classes to such subjects as bear directly upon the science and art of 
teaching. During the period of transition from its present charac- 
ter to a purely professional institution, instruction will be given to 
some extent in the subjects studied in ordinary schools, but the con- 
ditions for admission will be raised term by term, until only those 
are received into the college who are qualified to enter upon the 
study of philosophy of education, methods of teaching, school econ- 
— and other subjects immediately related to professional work. 
t 
COLBY UNIVERSITY, 
Waterville, Me., the ‘‘co-ed’’ girls recently gave a reception to 
the freshman class. It was a rainy evening, and the boys all car- 
ried umbrellas, and during the reception certain funny sophomores 
sneaked into the front hall and stole them away. The freshmen 
took the trick, however. They borrowed umbrellas of the girls, 
and the next morning circulated the report that the girls’ umbrellas 
had been stolen the night before. Before night the sophomores 
had returned to the girls’ quarters all the freshman umbrellas. 
Then the trath got out, and the laugh was on the sophs. 
Five men have been suspended at 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
until the June examinations, for passing in false church papers, 
and it is likely others will be disciplined. They had violated the 
rule which provides that students of other creeds than the Congre- 
gational are excused from attending chapel, with the stipulation 
that they send, each week, statements to the dean to the effect that 
they attended church on the Sunday previous. The suspended 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 9-10, North Eastern Ohio Association, Alliance. 

June 25, Kentucky State Association, Frankfort. 

June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 

June 26-29, Texas State Association, Galveston. 

Juve 26-28, Maryland State Association, at Bay Ridge. 

June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

Jaly 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundsville. 

July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga. 

July 7-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8, American Philological Association, Norwich, Conn. 

July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 

July 8-10, Pennsylvania State Association, Mauch Chunk. 

July 9-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
ALABAMA, 

The whole state of Alabama is in a broad smile over the recent 
great developments of her natural wealth; but there is still greater 
cause for rejoicing in the rapid advancement of her institutions of 
learning, especially the normal colleges, which, in training its 
teachers, are providing largely for the future welfare of the state. 

Of these, the one at Troy is the largest white normal, enrolling 
this year 750, which additional buildings will greatly increase. 
Dr. Eldridge, the president, is a capitalist the power of whose in- 
vestments will be felt during the whole fature educational history 
of the state. He has had charge of this school only two years, in 
fact it is only three years old, and yet is ranked with the first in 
the country. It is predicted that the future will see great things 
at his hands. 

Florence Normal is also flourishing, with a membership of 350, 
wd 400 before the close of this semester. Two years ago 

orence was a classic little village, with perhaps 2,000 inhabitants, 
this being its most important institution. Then the enrollment 
was 240, with actual attendance of not more than 200. It is es- 
timated that the immense business revival, the establishment of 
manufactories, and great activity in real estate of the past two 
years, have quadrupled the size of the place, giving an impetus to 
this as well as everything else, and helping to raise its 240 to 350. 
It is beautifully situated in a large grove, has a strong and ener- 
getic faculty, and the most brilliant prospects for success. 

Livingston Normal is for girls only, and the quality of its in- 
struction is above all praise. The principals, Capt. J. W. A. 
Wright and Miss Julia A. Tutwiler, are educators of national 
fame. The latter has spent much time in visiting foreign schools, 
and at present, besides her collegiate labors, is performing a noble 
work in prison reform. This school offers, besides the usual ad- 
vantages, a free business course, including type-writing and stenog- 
raphy j and while thus affording means of independence to young 

ies, is unsurpassed in cultivating the modest virtues and amiable 
qualities of elevated womanhood. 

All the colored normals are doing good work, and their gradu- 
ates are in great demand. Montgomery and Tuskegee are the 
largest. The latter will hold a large institute soon, which prom- 
ises to be a great success. 

A review term of methods, from May 5-23, and the Peabody 
Normal Institute, from May 26 to June 20, will be held at the 
State Normal College at Florence. Both will be under the super- 
vision of President James K. Powers, of that institution. To the 
great mass of teachers who are unable to take a thorough course at 
one of our normal schools the establishment in Alabama of a sum- 
mer school, to be devoted exclusively to the professional training of 
teachers, will afford an opportunity never before offered. 


CALIFORNIA, 

The San Diego County teachers attended the State Teachers’ 
Association in a body, and contributed much to the success of the 
meeting. 

Supts. P. M. Fisher of Alameda County, Chas. H. M y of 
Tulare County, C. T. Meredith of Ventura County, R. D. Butler 
of San Diego County, and G. E. Thurmond of Santa Barbara 
County, are some of the leading county superintendents who 
attended the State Association. 

Prin. James G. Kennedy, of the Cogswell High School, San 
Francisco, is ardent in his commendation of industrial education. 

Prin. C. S. Hutton, of the Santa Rosa High School, is doing ex- 
cellent work. 

Supt. W. S. Monroe was one of the principal instructors at the 
institutes of Orange, Marin, and Sonoma Counties. 
ILONOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROEBR, Peora. 
The Winnebago County Institute was held, in accordance with 
the announcement in the ‘“‘ JOURNAL calendar,’’ March 31 to 
April 4; 255 teachers were in attendance. 

The schools of Rockford opened for the spring term April 7, 
with an increased attendance. The new truant law is being exe- 
cuted in this city in an efficient manner. The truant officer, a man 
of excellent judgment nnd in full sympathy with the law, is making 


nois Normal University at Carbondale, contains, in its first three 
numbers of the current year, excellent articles from the pen of J. 
N. Patrick, of St. Louis, entitled ‘‘ Pedagogical Pebbles.”’ 

The teachers of Cairo presented Superintendent Clendenen, of 
the city school, a handsome office chair on the occasion of his thirty- 
fifth birthday, February 13. The school authorities of this city 
have done nothing to enforce the compulsory law, because the school 
buildings are already overcrowded and no more can be accommo- 
dated. Some new buildings are in order there. 

The county association of teachers of Pulaski, Saline, and Ed- 
wards Counties have held regular monthly meetings during the 
past winter, meeting generally on Friday evening for the past sea- 
son, and continuing through Saturday. The last meetings for the 
present school year were held respectively on March 8, February 8, 
at Albion, and March 14 and 15 at Eldorado, The last meeting of 
the Pulaski County teachers was at Mound City, in the beautiful 
new school building, and was a very attractive occasion. 

The seventy-third birthday of Dr. Robert Allyn, president of the 

Illinois Southern Normal University, was duly noticed on Friday, 
Jan. 24, at the regular hour for the principal’s lecture. As the 
Doctor was preparing to give a talk to the students, Professor 
Inglis asked permission to say a word to the school. At a signal 
from him the faculty and students, to the number of seventy-three, 
rose in succession and gave quotations from the writings of Dr. 
Allyn. The Doctor replied to these tokens of honor by a short 
talk, replete with rich thoughts and words of wisdom and advice. 
Now with a flash of humor, and then with words of earnest exhor- 
tation, he spoke of his life and of the progress of the world during 
his time. Among ether things he said: ‘‘ Leaving out the idea of 
preparation, the three quarters of a century in which I have been 
permitted to live, has been worth more in the world’s history than 
all the years-that came before it.’’ At the close of school in the 
evening the principal called the faculty together for the transaction 
of their regular weekly business. The business under consideration 
having been disposed of, the Doctor was about to adjourn the meet- 
ing, when Professor Parkinson stepped forward, and placing a 
beautiful Parian marble bust of Shakespeare upon the table in front 
of Dr. Allyn, presented it to him, in behalf of the faculty, in his 
usual pleasing style. 
The grand National Association special train of the Chicago, 
Barlington, & Quincy R. R., the official route for the state, will 
leave Chicago Monday morning, July 7, at 9 o’clock, and will leave 
St. Louis the night before, July 6 at 8.15 p.m. The two trains 
will come together at Savanna about 2 p.m. A rapid ride along 
the picturesque Mississippi River will be enjoyed that afternoon. 
The train will reach St. Paul in the evening. 


KANSAS, 
State Editor, W. A. JOMNGON, Emperia. 
The State Normal School at Emporia passed the thousand point 
in its enrollment a month ago. The total attendance for the year 
will probably exceed eleven hundred. 

The Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association held a very suc- 
cessful meeting at Parsons last month, at which five hundred and 
eighty teachers registered. The next meeting occurs at Ottawa.— 
Suot. T. W. Conway, president. 

Prof. Frank H. Snow, of the State University, has been elected 
to the chancellorship of that institution, and has accepted the posi- 
tion. He is one of the two teachers who have been with that inati- 
tution from the beginning. 

Sapt. A S. Olin, of Ottawa, has been elected to the superinten- 
dency of Kansas City. 

John Wherrell, a veteran Kansas teacher, leaves the work at the 
close of this year to engage in the practice of medicine. 

Th® Southwest Kansas Teachers’ Association held a meeting at 
Syracuse, April 17, 18, and 19. 

The county superintendents of Kansas_will, at their meeting in 
Hutchinson in May, adopt a uniform system of records and course 
of study for district schools. 

Dr. Duryea, of Omaha, delivers the baccalaureate sermon at the 
State University this year. 

Tho State Normal is preparing to offer a one year’s course to 
college graduates, and atwo years’ to high school graduates. 

Supt. J. M. Bloss, of Topeka, chairman, and Superintendents 
Stevenson of Wichita, Cooper of Levenworth, Hanley of Lawrence, 
Clark of Minneapolis, and McFarland of Olathe, in behalf of the 
superintendents of the state, have issued a call for a meeting of the 
superintendents at Topeka, May 9. No fixed program will be fol- 
lowed, but each superintendent is expected to come prepared to 
discuss the best possible high school course which can be maintained 
by his schools. The aim is to raise the standard of the high schools, 
and adjust that of the State Uuiversity, State Normal School, and 
Agricultural College so that there may be an uninterrupted course 
from the lowest grades to the highest. It is also hoped to so ar- 
range the courses that pupils may not be required to go over the 
same work twice. 

KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

The Educational Courant establishment was completely wrecked 
in the Louisville cyclone. Mr. R. H. Carothers, the proprietor, 


men are prominent students in the college, three being seniors and | bis influence felt in many of the schools. and a most indefatigable educational worker, has the sympathy of 
two janiors. They will ‘‘ rusticate’’ at Milford. The Normal Gazette, the official magazine of the Southern Illi-' the school men of the state. The officers of the State Teachers’ 


OPEN SESAME. 


Edited by Mrs. B. W. BeLtamy and Mrs. M. 
W. Goopwin. Volumel. Arranged for 
Children from four to twelve years old. 
Square 8vo., illustrated; cloth; 329 pp. ; 
introductory price, 75 cents. 

This book contains the choicest pieces in our language 
appropriate for children. Every selection is believed to 
be worth committing to memory. The purpove of the 
book is to train the memory, to educate the literary 
taste, and to supply the student with a long needed 
standard collection of poetry and prose for recitation. 


Volumes II. and III., of successively higher grades will 
follow soon. 


HEROIC BALLADS. 


With Poems of War and Patriotism. 


Edited in the series of Classics for Chil- 
dren, by D. H. Monrcomzry. 327 pp. ; 
introductory prices, boards, 40 cents; 


cloth, 50 cents. 


It is believed that this will prove to be one of the 
most popular of the very popular series of Classics for 
Children. The pieces are all such as will stir the 
blood and strengthen the character of children. The 
old favorites are here, and many pieces quite as de- 
serving though not so well known. There are full 
notes clearing up all points of obscurity, and explain- 
ing all allusions. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 


This series now includes over thirty volumes 
of the choicest literature judiciously annotated for use 
in schools, illustrated when illustrations are desirable, 
printed in large type, attractively bound, and sold at 
low prices. 


STICKNEY’S READERS. 


Introductory to Classics for Children. 


Best in idea and plan, best in matter and make, best in 
interest and results. These are true reading books, lead- 
ing by the shortest and easiest paths to proficiency in 
reading, and a taste for good literature. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, - 


° Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Association have issued a circular calling upon the teachers to send 
in advance subscriptions and contributions to assist him. 

Warsaw has increased the school appropriation ; Harrodsburg has 
voted a tax for a graded school building; Alexandria has extended 
the term from five to seven months, ; and Flemingsburg is erecting 
a new high school building. 

Prof. A. C. Leonard, Cynthiana, has announced a summer nor- 
mal at that place. 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet at Frankfort, June 25. 

MINNESOTA. . 
State Editor, V. G@. CURTIS, Winona. 


St. Paul has a new building for the manual trainingschool. The 
students of this department publisha paper called Book and Bench. 

Six hundred and fifty-one students are enrolled in the St. Paul 
High School. Those desiring to teach may substitute the teach- 
ers’ training course for the last year in the high school. 

The students of the Owatonna High School edit a column in the 
Steele County Democrat. 

The Plainview High School Students publish a neat little paper 
of their own, called the Public School Index. The March number 
of the Index announces that there has not been a single case of tar- 
diness in any department of the Plainview school during the year 

of 1890. 

Prof. W. F. Phelps, for many years one of the most prominent 
educators in the Northwest, has severed his connection with the 
Dalath Chamber of Commerce and gone to St. Paul to work in the 
interests of the Industrial Union of that city, at a salary of $6,000 
a year for three years. 

H. B. McConnell, the efficient superintendent of Hennepin 
County, has been holding a series of meetings for school officers at 
different points in his county. Some of the topics presented were : 
** What are the Duties of School Officers?’’ ‘* How shall we 
Build, Farnish, Heat, and Care for our Schoolhouses ?’’ ‘‘ How 
shall we Procure and Retain the Best Teachers ?’’ ‘‘ How can we 
Secure Regular Attendance of all Children of School Age ?”’ 
Such meetings cannot fail to be profitable. 

Prof. W. W. Kilgore is doing excellent work at Marshall. He 
is exciting great interest among the people in the public schools. 
The board of education have purchased a piano for the high school 
and have made large additions to the library. A flag has been pre- 
sented to the school by the G. A. R. Post ; appropriate exer- 
cises were held on the occasion. 

The second year of the School of Agriculture of the State of 
Minnesota closed April 4, on which day a class of 14 received cer- 
tificates of graduation. The school enrolled 80 students during 
the past year, and the prospects are that all the rooms will be 
crowded next year. 

The Winona County Institute was held in Normal Hall, Winona, 
the last week in March. Professor Knepper and Prof. E. R. 
Shepard were the instructors. They were assisted by the mem- 
bers of the normal school faculty. State Superintendent Kiehle 
delivered an address on ‘‘ Education the Basis of Civilization,’’ 
and Dr, L. B. Sperry, of Northfield, gave a most interesting lect- 
ure on Alaska, illustrated with splendid stereopticon views. 

State institutes were held during the second week in April, at 


Austin, is Mown County; at Caledonia, Heuston County; at 
Windom, Cottonwood County; at Worthington, Nobles County ; 
and at Rochester, Olmsted County. 
MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of City Superintendents of Pub- 
lie Schools, will be held in the Hotel Downey Parlors, Lansing, 
May 8 and 9. The following is the program : 

Thureda Exercises. Schoolhouses: Their 
Plan, Heating, and Ventilation, by =e C. B. Thomas. East Saginaw. 
Discussion, by Supt. E. P. Church. Cadillac. 

Friday Morning, 9 00.—The Training School as a Factor in Our Cit 
Schools. by Prof. J. F. O'Keefe, Saginaw. Discussion, by Supt J. W. 
Smith, Bay City. 10 00.—Informal Discussion of the following topics: 
(1) Michigan Schools—a Unit. (2) Relief to the Eyes in Lowest Three 
Grades. (3) Relation of the Graded to the Country Schools. (4) Sys- 
tematic Temperance Work. 11.00 —Physical Trianing in the Public 
a ag Supt. W. D. Cliske, Ionia. Discussion, by Supt. J. N. 

eCall, Ithaca. 

Friday Afternoon, 2.00.— Relation of Teacher to Pupil Before and 
After School, by Supt. C. O. Hoyt, Jackson No. 17. Discussion, by Mr. 
H. R. Pattengill, Educational Moderator. 3.00.—Informal Discussion 
of ee tat Ey (1) What Should be Embodied in a Report of City 
Schools ? hy? (2) The Selection of Teachers. (3) How Shall We 
Induce Teachers to Do More Professional Work? 

The coming summer months seem destined to witness many 
changes in the higher positions in the schools of the state. Grand 
Rapids is already without a superintendent. East Saginaw, Lan- 
sing, and Pontiac have received the resignations of their superio- 
tendents, and others are contemplating changes. 

The schools of Three Rivers have been affiicted by the loss by 
fire of their central building. The fire occurred on the night of 
March 27, just before the spring vacation. By the energetic 
efforts of Superintendent Cheever and his efficient of Educa- 
tion, rooms were provided to accommodate all again at the opening 
of the epring term. The loss of building and contents was com- 
plete, including books of pupils and teachers. A fine new building 


will be erected at once. 


MONTANA. 
State Editor, R. G@. YOUNG, Helena- 

On Saturday, April 5, the city of Helena voted $100,000 for the 
erection of an elegant high school building and the enlargement of 
its ward schools. 

Ata recent meeting of the board of trustees of the Montana 
University, located at Helena, the following officers were elected : 
President—W. F. Landers. Vice-Presidents—J. E. Rickards and 
Rev. J. Mills. Secretary—J. W. Thompson. Treasurer—Fred 
Gamer. It was definitely decided to open the school next Septem- 
ber. Dr. Tower, the president of the institution, is actively en- 
gaged in preparing a course of study, selecting teachers, and look- 
ing after the financial interests of the school. 

Dr. McMillan has resigned the presidency of Deer Lodge College, 
and accepted the position of secretary of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety of New York City, at a salary of $5,000 per year. His suc- 
cessor has not been selected. 

Under the efficient management of Prof. W. W. Wylie, Bore- 
man Academy is growing in popular favor. The catalogue shows 


three cou —classical, scientific, and normal,—each uirin 
four af The school has an enrollment of 
pupils, who are thoroughly in earnest. They recently clubbed to- 
gether and raised money for the purchase of a flag which now float, 
over the building. 

Ft. Benton schools have an enrollment of about 150 pupils. ©. 
W. Danks is the principal. He receives $1,500 per year. Consid. 
ering the size of the school, this is the highest salary paid in th, 


tate. 
J Montana will send a good delegation to the National Meeting at 
St. Paul in July. 


NEW YORK. 


The Westchester County Teachers’ Institute meets at Mount Ver. 
non, May 5th to 9th. The officers of the meeting are : 


Hon. A. 8. Draper, State Superintendent; Isaac H. Stout, A.M., Con- 
ductor; James M. Milne, Ph.D., and Prof. Jobn Kennedy, Assistant 
Instructors; Miss Ella L. Ricbardson, [nstructor in Drawing; Joly 
F. Quigley, Musical Director; Miss Lizzie T. Doff, Pianist. 

School Commissioners —Jared Sandford, Mount Vernon; James B 
Lockwood. White Plains; Timothy C. Adams, Bedford Station. 

Secretaries.—Owen F. Dolen, Westchester; George A. Todd, Jr., and 
Richard F. Carr. 

Loeal Committee.—Supt. Chas. E. Nichols, Principal B. Frank Tay. 
lor, Miss Mary E. Gernon, Miss Mattie E. Davis, Miss A. E. Graham. 

Monday Morning.—10 00-12.00 Registration. 

Afterncon, 1.30, Openin Exercises. Environment asan Educationa| 
Factor, by Conductor. rawing, by M'ss Richardson. Number 1s, 
Notation, by Conductor. Evening. — County Teachers’ Association 
Meeting, 8 o’clock. 


Tuesday Morning.—9 00.—Opening Exercises. Theory vs. Practice, 
by Conduetor. Drawing, by Miss Richardson. School Hygiene, by 
Dr. Milne. 


1 30.—Drawing, by Miss Richardson. German Schools, by 
ichardson. Queries Discussed, by 
ductor. Evening: 8 o’clock—Lecture Before County Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation: * Poetry ana Robert Burns,” by Dr. Milne. 
Wednesday Morning,9 ag me xercises. School Discipline, 
by eee Drawing, by Miss Richardson. German Schools, by 
r. ne. ‘ 


Aft 
Dr. Milne. Drawing, by Miss 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Third Meeting of the Park County Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Yorkville, May 8,-10. The following is the program. 

Thursday, 8 p. m.—Address of Welcome, by Col. W. B. Wilson. Re- 
sponse, by Vice President J. H_ Wilson. 

Friday, 9 a.m.— Paper: “Classical Education,” by Prof. A. R. 
Banks. Discussion, by E. P. Castles and H. R. Murchison. “ Meth. 
ods of Teaching Geography Exemplified. by Miss Maggie Gist, of York- 
ville. Paper: ‘‘ Number Department,” by Miss 
Ella Davidson, of Yorkville. isses Etta Ardrey and 
Manassa Withers. 

Friday Afternoon. — Paper: “ Graded School System,” by J. L. 
Douglass. Discussion, by Prof. J. A. Boyd and 8. C_ Sturgis. * Meth. 
ods of Teaching English Grammar Exemplified. by W. N. Elder. 

Evening.—Address, by D. A. Townsend, Esq , Union. 8. C. 


ork in the Primar 
Discussion, by 


Tur TEACHERS’ Co.OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION has but few 
candidates for its large number of Eastern openings. Eastern 
Agencies have a large nismber for each place, and hence confess 
that they have ‘‘ favoritss.’’ Sead to the Co-operative, Chicago, 


70 Dearborn St., for circalars. 


Inspiring, Sensible, 


Progressive, 


Practical, 


THE WORK OF THE 


Scho 


July Session at Wilkesbarre. 


August Session at Altoona. 
ALL INSTRUCTION GRADED, EACH TEACHER CAN GET ALLL THE WORK OF HIS GRADE. 


NO CHANGE OF FACULTY THROUGHOUT THE SESSIONS. 


Methods 


Lelia E. Patridge [Author of “Quincy Methods,’ 


Lecturer upon Methods of Teaching. 
E. E. White, A.M., LL.D. [Author of “ Elements of Pedagogy,” 
Lecturer upon Educational Psychology. 
Ellen E. Kenyon [Author of “ The Coming School ,’’) 
Teacher of Illustrative Primary School. 


F, B. Ormsby [Prin. Brownell School, Chicago, Ill.,} 
Instructor In High School and Crammar Grade Work. 


W. A. Deremer [Supt. Schools, Vineland, N. J,] 


Supervisor of Special Course and Instructor In Manual Training. 


Edna Reed Ormsby [Ass¢. Primary Grades, Brownell School, ] 
Teacher of Clay Modeling and Kindergarten Occupations. 


Evening { Stx Lectures BY SPEAKERS OF T 


Entertainments. } Eigut SociABLES OF THE MOST ENJOYABLE CHARACTER, 


I, General Course in Methods of Teaching, 


Itlustrated by the Teaching of Classes of Children. 


AI. Special Course in Technical and Manual Training 
Sixty Lessons. All material furnished free of cost to students. 


Certificates given to those taking both courses. 
Diplomas granted to Second Year students. 


TUITION AND BOARD MODERATE. No 


DB All promises faithyully fulfilled. For Catalogue address the Principal, 
LELIA E. PATRIDGE, Reading, Pa 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOTANY for the HOME AND SCHOOL. 
By MARA L. PRAT1, 


Author of “ American History Stories,” “‘ Young Folks’ Library of American History,” &c. 
For a long time there has been felt an increasing need for a Botany which should 
be simple, yet should not lack in the essential technicalities, that should present the 
scheme of analysis, and yet not be laden with scientific terms. 
we now present to the teachers of the country. 


The book has, first, the necessary chapters on the growth of the plant, the kinds of 
roots, stems, leaves, flower, ete. Following this is a reference table, from which the 


Such a book as this 


HE WIDEST REPUTATION. 


extras, 


FOURTEENTH 


AMHERST Summer Scuootz. 


at AMHERST COLLEGE, 


Instruction given in Eight Languages 3 
in Chemistry, Drawing, Painties. Weed classes daily in Fremch and ten in German). also 


SESSION 


ji Carvin 
** Realizes the idea of a school of Languages,’’—Prot. W's. oe 


pleasant, it is the school for practical work.’’—EDUCATIONAL COURANT. 


Beautiful location. Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. Ci 
Address Prof. Ww 


and e free. LETTER from a 
+ Le MONTAGUE, Amberst, Mass. A “You don’t say 


as well as in the school. 


tics, and Physical Training. - 


“It is thorough, it is cheap, it is 


Fairyland of Flowers,”’ 


Price, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


urchaser ,just receiy 
enongh of the metinn 


child, with the guidance of the 
teacher, is able easily and quickly 
to trace the plant under consider- 
ation to the family to which it be- 
longs. The family is then de 
scribed in a simple way, attractive 
to the child and still not lacking in 
the true description of the essen- 
tial distinguishing features. 

Another innovation in this book 
which will be appreciated by 
teachers interested in Botany, 45 
well as those who are not, is the 
plentiful interspersing of beautiful 
flower stories and flower poems 
and flower legends. To the teach- 
er who has so long wished to 
teach her children botany, it will 
be invaluable. 


, Hundreds of illustrations of flowers—so necessary yet so fcarce in most botanies— 
adorn its pages, while the charm of Miss Pratt's inimitable style is thrown over all. 
It is a handsome quarto book, eon you will treasure at home and in your rambles, 


$1.00. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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TEXAS, 
State Editor, C. T. ALEXANDER, Corsicana. 

Austin had enrolled in her public schools on 
er a 14, en 2,710 pupils. Of these 820 were 

ored. increase over the 
week of 1889 was 136. re 

Corsicana elects her teachers on the first Tues- 
day in April of each year. Vacancies are filled 
on the second Tuesday in July. The present ex- 
amining board for the city consists of the superin- 
tendent, the principal of the high school, Hon. R. 
Ss. Neblett, and R. E. Prince. The ages at which 
pupils who are bona fide residents of the city can 
enter the public schools free of charge, are from 
seven to twenty. 

The board of examiners for the city schools 
have the right to license teachers without examin- 
ation when they have unmistakable evidence of 
sufficient technical and professional preparation 
on the part of the applicant,—e. g., when the can- 

is a graduate from a state normal school, or 
other normal school of reputation, or holds certi- 
ficates or diplomas, and records of ex- 
perience in teaching. 

The school board at Cleburne have asked the 
city council to issue $40,000 worth of bonds for 
the benefit of public school buildings, and have 
asked for a levy of five mills on taxable property 
for current school expenses. This will insure 
ample dations for the public schools. 

Fort Worth has increased the range of the city 
free school age,—it is now from the age of 7 to 20 
years. 


WISCONSIN. 

Racine has issued bonds for a fine new school 
building, it being voted by a large majority when 
the popular expectation was that the movement 
would be defeated. 

Fond da Lac has enjoyed a institute feast 
under the inspiration and ership of William 
M. Giffin, of Cook County, Ill. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
State Superintendent Morgan is preparing for a 
meeting of county and city superintendents and 
all persons engaged in institute work. The ses- 


THe TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A Summer School of Chemistry 
in the University of Michigan.— 
July 7th to August 15th. Primarily for 
teachers. Address Mr. W. F. Epwagps, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Languages 


JULY 8th to AUG. 16th, 1890. 


French, German. Italian, and Spanish. Native 
teachers. Duluth has the most delightful Summer 
climate in the Union. For programmes address 

HENRY COHN, 
Director Chicago School of Languages, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The First Book in Color, 


BEING 
A COMPLETE PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
COLOR CONSTRUCTION, 


As Color Appears Materially. 
By STEPHEN W. TILTON. 
Price, $1.00. 


A HAND-PAINTED CHARI, showing The 
Standards of Color. Price, 25 cents. 


A Box of Primary Colors, Price, 25 cents. 
To be had at our Office, or sent by mail. 


S.W. TILTON & CO., 29 Temple Pi., Boston. 


Post's Volapak Grammar, 


The simplest, clearest, and most recent exposi- 
tion of the language, which may be learned 
easily and with brief study. ‘The force cf 
conjunctions and prepositions fully illastrated, 
and the index comprehensive and strictly al- 
phabetical. (See review in this JOURNAL'S 
issue of May lst.) Copies sent upon receipt of 
money, check, or P. O order. (No stamps.) 
Price, 50 cents. Sold only by 

ALFRED A. POST, 
238 Norfolk Street, 
MATTAPAN, MAss. 


FOR SALE. 


Aschool property consisting of a fine building with 
all modern improvements, erected expressly for 
boarding -school purposes, with accommodations 
ainple for the family of the Principal and sixty 
boarding pupils. Connected with this school is a 
farm of thirty six (or one hundred) acres of land 
under high cultivation, with numerous fruit trees, 
aad suitable farm buildings. Location is unsur- 
paseed for healthfulness and beauty in all] New Eng- 
and. This school has ranked among the first of its 
kind in the pation, and is still classic nd. The 
entire property can be bought for one quarter its 
original cost, and the the terms of sale are :emark- 
ably easy. For full particulars and views of the 
building, apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


sion will be of two weeks duration, and will open 
about the middle of August. Dr. Payne of the 
Nashville Normal College, and Superintendent 
Danton of the ;Boston Normal School, will prob- 
ably be the chief instructors. 

e Grafton public schools will close May 1, 
with a class of eight. In addition to the regular 
essays aud orations, there will be held for two 


» from indergarten department to the 
high school, and in addition a great many home 
products in the industrial line which have been 
produced under the direction of the teacher. This 
in this state, but in the right 


The industrial training of her children has 
many advocates in the city of Wheeling, and her 
school board recently appointed a committee to 
formulate some plan for its introduction. It will 
also be the main subject for discussion at the 
arg of the Ohio Valley Round Table on 
ay 2. 

Supt. D. T. Williams will run a summer nor- 
mal, as usual, at Moundsville. 

The graduating exercises of the Wellsburg 
schools will occur May 23, with a class of six. 
Dr. Turner, president of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity, will make the address. 

Extensive preparations are making for the meet- 
ing of the state Teachers’ Association, to be held 
in Moundaville the first week in July. The teach- 
ers of Eastern Ohio have been invited, and many 
of them have announced that they will attend. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Miss Grace Hall, a daoghter of ex-Congreesman 
Hall, of Dover, has been appointed a teacher in 
the Bradford (Maas.) Academy. 


VERMONT. 


Bethel has adopted the free textbook system. 
The high school at Springfield raised a flag over 
its building, April 11. It is 74x15 feet, with 
forty-two stars. 

The Perkinsville schools rejoice in the possession 
of a flag 8x9 feet, presented by Gen. Chas. 
Williams, of Nashua, N. H. 

The textbook question is exciting much heated 
discussion in the pressand among educators. The 


nights a fair in the City Hall, at which will be on/| each 


' claim is made by some that the cost per pupil for 


the new books will be $5.00, or about 2,000 
for the state, when the truth is it will not reach 
more than half thatsam. Inasmuch as new books 
are bought to a greater or less extent each year, 
the difference in cost is what ought to be reckoned, 
instead of the total cost, leaving out of considera- 
tion entirely the fact that some books are bought 


year. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Harry M. Andrews, who has been teaching 
in Hingham, is the princi of the new Knapp 
Sehool, Somerville. Mr. ws taughtin Essex 
before going to Hingham. 

Somerville is to have $100,000 for increased 
school accommodations during the coming year. 

A teachers’ institate, under the direction of the 
state board of education, will be held at the Town 
Hall, Tewksbury, on Friday, May 9. Among 
the instructors will be J. W. Dickinson, 

t Geo. A. Walton, Geo. I. Aldrich, Miss 
Emma C. Fisher, and Mr. F. F. Murdock. 

At a meeting of the trustees of Williston Semin- 
ary, at Easthampton, on April 23, it was stated 
that the gain in membership over last year has 
been 28 cent., and the advance in scholarship 
and order has been equally marked. The 
improvemepts made last summer at a cost of over 
$9,000 have proved so beneficial, and the outlook 
for the institution ap so encoursging, that 
other improvements will be made. An additional 
teacher is to be secured so as to equip the seminary 

hly in all ents. The semi-centen- 
nial will be celebrated June 17, 1891, the anniver- 
sary of the birth of the founder. A committee 
has been chosen to have full charge of the prepar- 
ations. 
CONNECTICUT, 

The Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Danielsonville, May 16. Mr. F. A. 
Verplank is president. 

hundred and enrolled 
in the State Normal School at New Britain. 

Through the efforts of Supt. S. T. Dutton, of 
New Haven, the “Siberian Exile’’ petition is 
being generally circulated throughout the state. 

Supt. N. L. Bishop, of Norwich, has upon sev- 
eral occasions of late delivered a very interesting 
and instructive lecture upon ‘‘ Stanley.’’ 

The flag movement in Connecticut waxes stronger 
with each new school day. 


ANTED-—Supprintendeot. Salary $2,500. 
We have been asked by the School Board 
city in neighboring state to recommend 
man for the above tion. Address, 
Teachers’ 


ANTED—§1, 600. 
has asked 


us to 
Latin Professorship. M 
and be converant with 


A leading University — Agus. CA leading 


ust have studied abroad | om: 7 man agent, to 
theur books: 


the methods of Eure- 
‘Teachers ve Association, 


ANTED—Priacipal for Preparatory and 
jormal School. Good salary. Fallerm ANTED—Matroo. #'A institution iW. Normal department of leading 
street, jongo. | Address, ‘eachers’ Co-operative Associet horn street, Chicago. 
vats Dearborn street, Chicago 


Sale or Reat—A large number of Col- 


ANTED— Assistant Ser Acad- 
VV emy. Salary $1,000 to $1, Congre- 
“Teac Co-operative Association, .— 
be d Thea. 


rborn street, Chicago. 
a ‘ 


ANTED— Vocal Teacher.WA college bas 
ty asked us to recommend « lady of man for 
tion of vooal teacher.% Salary §1, iad 


Academies in various states, 
Teachers’ C: Assosiation, 
re 

rative Association, street, Chicago, 


ALARY $1,200. -@A ; Penosyivania School 

Board has written us for superintendent 

for Fall at above salary.’ A college man wanted. 
Address, with full particulars, __ 


Co-operative Association, 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


W. ANTED—50 High School assistants; 100 
Grammar Grade 
diate teachers; 100 Primary teachers. For Fall | the 
. Address, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association.» 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


$1,000 to $1,500. A Normal School has 
teachers; 100 IJnterme- 


in 4 
Nebraska Schoo! Board has written us to 
find them a principal. ® Salary $1,Q00. 4 Further 
particulars sent on application toa, _ 
\ Teachers’ Cooperative Sacialion 
“70 Dearborn street, Chicago 


* An lows School 
principal for Fall.e We 
with suitable applicants 

Teachers’ 


RINCIPALSHIP in lowa.* §700 to 6900. | 
Board 


bear to 
ite for the Fall Term. Have been 


has written ws for s 


rative Association, ull ication to Teachers’ Co-operative Asso 


and phrascology, but also in style of type and forms of paper and mako-up, 
they have to secure members, who su; . in joiming, that they are 

day many of our friends and teachers io different sipies write to ask us if 
agepcies—to ust our forms ead copy our methods. 


If an agency cannot make q matter what 
The Teachers’ Co-operative 

tered first at the contral 

stantial and successful w 


this paper. TEACHERS! CO-OPERATIV 


\The abové are a few of the hundreds of positions now on our books for the Pali term... =~ ae 
/BEWABE OF IMITATORS ! MCertain unscrupulous parties, with eo evident intention to deceive, bave copied cor 


} We have ne connection with’ such parties. yeu "wish to know whethe? ea agency 


ts branches 
or semi-snide agencies, viz; *** Have you filled positions, how many, where, with whom{” 
its represen: 7 


pages, containing several buvdred testimonials, all writien within the past thi 
work, either by getting positions, or teachers. » These two books will be ready, in « few days, and sent raus to say 


even lo the minutest detail * The {sot that we have branches and 
ing with the Co-operative Association 
we have given sanction jo (hese partios—" 
je, do not ask how many leagues and 
tations ma: it is pot the agency for you. (tll 
t of Mr. Orville Brower, has many agents, but al! members are 
sere Se te r patronage by showing its sub 
| be sent on application. Also our New Mawvat of over 100 
ree months end all given by those who have had experignge with our 
to any address, Addregs, 


ASSOCIATION,, 70 DEARBORN 


Important to Students of Social Science. 


and Social Science in Columbia College. 


Population — Political Effects of Immigration — The 
American Labor — Social 
Emigrant — Chinese Immigration — Legislative Rest 
and of Method. 

“One of the most thoughtful and useful books of 
the new year. The politic] and social effects of im. 
migration are carefully studied.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


*,* Supplied to Teachers at special net rates. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 


EMIGRATION ano IMMIGRATION. 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Ricumonp M. SmirTu, Professor of Political Economy 
12mo, $1.50. 


ConTENTS: — Introduction — The History of Emigration — Histo 


of Immigration — Immigration and 


tconomic Gain by Immigration — Competition with 


Effects of Immigration — Assisted Emigration and Immigration— Protecting the 


riction of Immigration — The Question of Principle 


**One of the most useful and significant studies in 
social science that have been published in recent 
years.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


Terms given on application, 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “ Devo- 
nia"’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 


gium and Sx otland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers all 


necessary ¢x- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘* How to Travel” 
etc. H. D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer ** Devo- 
nia” July gm and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
jum an otland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 


= Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London,Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c $195 covers all 
necessary ex penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 


trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on *‘ How to Travel” 
@c. H, D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York, on 


By CAROLINE 
Principal of the Training 


Pp. ill. Paper Covers. . 


HOLMES, POE, HAYNE, CARLETON, and CARY. 


life of each 


impression on the minds of his pupils 
Address all 


orders, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


H. STANLEY, 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


This is a book which every teacher should have at hand. It contains sufficient material for celebrati 
the birthdays of ten different authors,—-LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, W 


HITTIER, BRYANT, EMERSON, 
The leading events in the life of each are chronolog- 


ically ye one or two programmes are given for public exercises connected with each author; the 

8 graphically sketched; in many case numerous quotations are given from their works, and in 
each case several works of reference are cited, so that additional information ma 
With these aids in hand ong teacher can easily prepare an interesting exercise which will make a lasting 


be obtained if desired. 


LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From April 21, to April 27, inclusive.) 


— Great strike of shoemakers at Berlin. 

— Emin Pasha starts for the interior of Africa. 
— Farther breaks in the Mississippi near New 
Orleans. 

— Sad scenes of distress in the flooded district 
of lower Louisiana. 

— Great damage to property by a cloud-burst 
in Gainesville, Tex. 

— Brilliant reception to the army and navy at 
the White House. 

— Many persons injured by the giving way of a 
bridge at Springfield, O. 

— Postmaster-General Wanamaker not to run 
for governor of Pennsylvania. 

— Hon. D. A. Taggart takes the oath and be- 
comes acting governor of New Hampshire. 

— Dahomians compel French troops to retreat 
after heavy loss of life on both sides. 

— Darling River overflows its banks near 
Bourke, N. S. W.; many houses under water. 

— Syndicate of European and New York cap- 
italists offer Mexico a gigantic loan to pay off rail- 
way subsidies. 

— The World’s Fair Bill passes the Senate, 43 
to 13, with an amendment providing for a naval 
review in New York Harbor in April, 1893. 


FOR SICK HEADACHE 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. M. W. Gray, Cave Spring, Ga., says: ‘I 
have used it with perfect success in habitual sick 
headache.”’ 


HuNDREDS OF TEACHERS have received all 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 


lars ($100) for sending early reports of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Cod ive Association, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Write to them 


for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing ’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 


4 


Every school room in 
America may have Pure 
Air in abundance. 

Every school room 
must have it, if good work 
is to be done. 

Health, happiness, edu- 
cation, depend on it. 

The Sherman “King” 
Vaporizer keeps the air 

ure. The testimony to 
its success is universal 
and irresistible 

One machine for an 
ordinary school room costs 
only $8. Two will afford 
pure air for sixty scholars. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Sherman “ King” Vaporizer Company, 
45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


A Summer School by the Sea, 


With a delightful home ; number of students lim- 
ited; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 
first class; methods of teaching English and Compo- 
sition a specialty; French and German spoken in the 
family ; frequent excursions to places of interest 
along the cvast}; during the month of July. An- 
other department,—a two months’ session for young 
ladies and children. For circulars and full informa- 


tion, apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Boston. 


Wanted Next Fall, 


In a large western tty. 10 teachers for Primary 
and Grammar School positions. The candidates must 
be graduates from a good Normal Scboo) and must 
have had successful experience in the grade of school 
for which they apply. In a word, must be first class 
in ability and culture. Good and increasing salaries 
will be paid to all who are accepted. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


poms in private lessons and by correspondence, at 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Room 18, by R. L. 
PERKINS, Teacher of Greek and Hebrew at the Lay 
College, Crescent Beach, and Greek at 
pees School, Faith Training College, and Y. M. 
C. A., Boston. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
‘Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Homiletic Review for May is opened by 
Dr. Howard Crosby with a characteristic paper 
on ‘‘ What Constitutes the Charch,”’ which like 
everything from his pen is worth reading even 
though one may differ with him. Professor Hunt, 
of Princeton, follows with a charming paper from 
the old English classics, entitled ‘‘ An Old Eng- 
lish Religious Satirist.’’ The gem of the number 
is a four-page paper by Dr. Joseph Parker, of 
London, entitled ‘‘ The New Genesis: a Scientific 
Memo.’’ This describes a meeting of modern scien- 
tists and others to reconstruct the first chapter of 
Genesis in the light of the most advanced scientific 
theories. It demonstrates the absurdity of at- 
tempting to improve on God’s own of 
creation in a very strong light. It will convulse 
one with laughter, while the argument is irresisti- 
ble. The sermons are excellent, and every de- 
partment of the Review is full of usable thoughts 
for ministers. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Price, $3.00 a year. 

— The May issue of The Magazine of Art will 
delight all lovers of Browning. Mc. W. M. Ros- 
setti contributes the first of a series of papers on 
the “ Portraits of Robert Browning.’’ He writes 
very interestingly from the memories of an ac- 

uaintance which dates back to 1853. There are 
five portraits of Robert Browning and one of his 
wife, the most attractive being that by Field 
Talfourd made in 1859. Another article of in- 
terest to students of Browning is on ‘‘ Hameln: 
the Town of the ‘Pied Piper,’ or Der Ratten- 
fiinger,’’ by Katherine S. Macquoid. There are 


Rajon, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and copious 
| eepteasme well the field of art. New York: 
| Cassell & Co. Priee, $3.50 a year. 


— Belford’s Magazine for May contains its 
usual complete. novel,—title, ‘The Cliffe of 
Hayakawa,’’—writer, Edward H. House. Per- 
haps readers will be allared from this to the more 
romantic ‘‘ Historical Vindication of Secession,” 
by Hon. Jefferson Davis, who is also the subject 
of an editorial, “‘ Jefferson Davis’ Last Plea,” 
from which we learn that the *‘ vindication’ was 
written only a few weeks before his death, as an 
inteoduction to his ‘‘ Short History of the Con- 
federate States’’ now in press. A sterling paper 
on “C ional Power on Education and 
Elections,” is by B. J. Sage; ‘‘ The Silver Ques- 
tion’’ receives characteristic treatment at the 
hands of Senator Stewart; while the ‘ Prize 
Papers on Practical Questions’’ are contributed 
by W. A. McClean, A. F. Chase, and others. 
The poem of William H. Hayne will be read with 
interest, as will the story by Lieut. Col. Warbar- 
ton, and there are other poems and stories suffi- 
cient to make up a good variety. The departments 
are very full of entertaining matter. Belford 
Company, New York and Chicago. 


— With number 130, Good Housekeeping com- 
pletes ita tenth volume and fifth year of publica- 
tion. The best that the active minds and warm 
hearts of its army of contributors could furnish 
has been served in many, varied and attractive 
ways, and in a manner to benefit, amuse and in- 
struct. It contemplates for the future, more than 
ever before, a happy helpfulness. 


— — 
‘several articles of general interest, a fine etching 
} 


— Shakespeariana for April has two most in- 
teresting frontispieces, a fac-simile of the title 
page of “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” and a fac- 
simile of Sir Walter Cope’s Letter to Viscount 
Cranborne ; the former being accompanied by an 
extended discussion of ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,’’ by 
Thomas R. Price, LL. D. The paper on The 
Baconian Comedy of Errors’’ is continaed by 
Alfred Waites; Sidwell N. Breeze writes on 
**What is a Parallelism ?’; Caroline Healey 
Dall gives ‘‘Some Notes on Mrs. Stopes”; and 
Polonius ” is discussed by John A. Wright. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pab. Co. Terms, 
$2.00 a year. 


—A charming portrait of Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge forms the frontispiece of the May Wide 
Awake avd, farther on, Mr. Oscar Fay Adams 
describes in the most entertaining way his visit 
with her at Otterbourne. ‘‘ The Monitor of 


| 


Grammar School II,’”’ by Annie Bronson King, | p@ 


and the ‘‘ Cow-Bells of Grand Pré,’’ by Grace 
Dean McLeod, are both dramatic tales. A paper 
on ‘ Spelling,’ by Granville B. Patnam, one of 
Boston’s schoolmasters, gives matter for serious 
consideration ; and Mrs. White’s paper on ‘‘ Sten- 
_ographers and Type-Writers,’’ is profitable read- 
|ing for many young people, as is Mrs. Claflin’s 
, letter. ‘‘ Men and Things’’ is delightfully read- 
able and the illustrations and poems are choice. 


| — Among the pleasing articles in the May issue 
Cassell’s Family Magazine is ‘“‘ A Yorkshire 
Dale,’’ illustrated from photographs. ‘‘ Savory 
Dishee for Spring” is a practical paper by L. 
Heritage, and ‘ Annuals in the Flower Garden’”’ 


is timely. In ‘‘ The Pablic Life of Pablic Men,”’ 
we are given a sketch of the Prince of Wales and 
a portrait of his Royal Highness, together with 
views of his study at Marlborough Honse and at 
Sandringham. Our friend, the Family Doctor, has 
a timely paper on “‘ Influenza, Colds and Whoop- 
ing Cough.’’ The London and Paris fashion let- 
ters are full of practical hints, and the ‘‘ Gatherer’’ 
has much scientific information. New York: 
Cassell & Co. Price, $1.50 a year. 


— The May Century will be a Memorial num- 
ber. It will have two articles of interest to both 
Union and Confederate Veterans, on ‘* Valor and 
Skill in the Civil War.’’ Brander Matthews 
will contribute ‘‘A Decoration Day Revery”’ ; 
Walt Whitman a ‘* Twilight Song for Unknown 
Buried Soldiers North and Sonth”; John 
Vance Cheney an ode on “*‘ The Fallen’’; Robert 
Burns Wilson a paper on O' Hara’s familiar lines, 
“The Bivouac of the Dead’’; Mr. Kilmer a 
per on ‘‘ The G. A. R., as Seen from the In- 
side,’ and Rossiter Johnson one on ‘‘ Martial 
Epitaphs.”’” 

—Our Day for April contains ably written arti- 
cles on se -ral timely topics, including ‘‘ Recent 
Reverses of Mormonism’’ by Rev. R G. Mo- 
Niece, and ‘‘ Safe Solutions for Southern Prob- 
lems,’’ by George W. Cable. Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Wellman contributes a second article on ‘‘ A New 
Biography of Jonathan Edwards,’’ while ‘‘ The 
Life and Work of the Earl of Shaftesbury "* is dis- 
cussed by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. ‘* Boston Monday 
Lectures’’ contains Edward Bellamy's Nation- 
alism.’? The departments of ‘‘ Questions to 
Specialists,’ Vital Points of Expert Opinion,” 


Some Recent Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
The Negro Question. . ‘ - ° ° Cable Charles Scribner’sSons, NY § 75 
Bright skies and Dark Shadows. Field 1 50 
Emigration and Immigration. Smith ed 1 50 
The Wife of the First Cousul. Saint-Amand 1 2 
Our Vice.Rega!l Life in India. ° ° ° Scribner & Welford, N Y 9 00 
The Evolution of Sex. . Geddes 1 25 
The League of Youth and Other Stories. Ibsen a +e ” 1 25 
Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. ‘ ° Daniell Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. . . Roe 
Problems of To- Day. ° . ° ° ° Ely T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 1 50 
Notes on American Schools. ‘ ‘ Fitch Macmillan & Co. N Y¥ 60 
Elementary Dynamics of Particles and Solids. Hicks " e * 1 60 
A Companion to School Classics. ‘ ‘ Gow 1 75 
Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education. Henderson G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 75 
Pastels in Prose. . Merrill Harper & Bros, N Y 
The Pope and the New Era. ° Stead Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Dramatic Opinions. e Kendal Little Brown, & Co, Boston 
Five Hundred Dollars. Chaplin 1 00 
Practical Questions in U. 8. History. Callanan Ed. Gazette Co, Rochester, NY 40 
Elements of Tachygraphy. . ° ° Lindsley Fowler & Wells Co, N Y 
Heroic Ballads. . é ° P Ginn & Co, Boston 
The Evolution of Man and Christianity. McQueary D Appleton Co, N Y 1 75 
A Primer of Phonetics. . ‘ ‘ Sweet Clarendon Press, Oxford 90 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Editor— ‘‘I really don’t know whether you 
intended this article to be fanny or otherwise.’’ 

Author, inspired—‘‘ Can’t you use it in your 
puzzle department ?’’—American Hebrew. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and C é Hire, and stop 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

po 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and > 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Conveniences. 


can live better for less money at the Grand ‘Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— The biggest bum on record.— Beautiful 
snow ; he'll beat in anywhere.— Boston Times. 
SOUGHT FOR the last hundred years. A rem- 
edy for catarrh, hay fever and cold in the head 
found at last in Ely’s Cream Balm. Safe and 
ap mre use and easily applied into the nostrils. 
t gives relief at once and a thorough treatment 
positively cures. Price, 50 cents. 


— ‘Ten Nights in a Bar-room”’ was the first 
drama.’’—Terre Haute Express. 


Don’r Grve uP, there is a cure for catarrh 
and cold in the head. Thousands testify that 


Ely’s Cream Balm has entirely cured them. It is | after his compulsory bath.—Terre Haute Express. 


aasafe and pleasant remedy. It is applied into 
the nostrils. It is not a liquid or snuff. It cures 
by cleansing and healing. Price, 50 cents. 


—‘*Some gymnasts are too fresh,’ remarked 
Arnold, as he looked at an exhibition of tumbling. 

** Yes,”’ added Constable; ‘‘ and somersanit.’’ 
— West Shore. 


The ‘‘ Good Sense” corset waist has been grow- 
ing in favor for the past 10 years. It is the Best 
Substitute for a stiff corset, because it combines 
comfort and health to the wearer, perfection of 
fit, fine finish and durability. 
freely with all leading retai 

— A member of the Cecilia Club, of Buffalo, is 
named Tubbs. He ought to be able to compaes a 
stave.— Leadville Herald Democrat. 


— The writing master who wrote that his busi- | thousands of hopeless cases have bee 
was flourishing, doubtless used Esterbrook’s all be . ‘bottles of 
i medy FREE to any of your read 4 
0. 128 extra fine elastic pen, the best for orna- sum on, if they +. a or Eee have oe 


— “ Bieycle ridi is falling off,’’ says a sport- 
ing paper. Yes. fall 


ists sell of the know-wen-est doctors in the state.—Teras 


To THE Eprror: — 


ere is a great deal of falling ' without a little kicking about it.—Zzr, 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 


< when one begins it, certainly.— Leadville 


— “* More old landmarks gone,”’ said the tramp 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.— Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
pees eon It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
—, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


—A Texas doctor is great on wens. He is one 


Siftings. 
— Half fare: a mulatto.—Teras Siftings. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


Please inform your readers that I have a itiv 
remedy for above named disease. By its tintely ue 


I shall glad to send two bottles of my 


Respectfully, 


— A man ean hardly be expected to foot a bill 


A Great National Work. 


THE 
cS LIBRARY 


GREENCASTLE, IND., 
March 16, 1889. 
The best aggregate expres- 
sion of what the American mind 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its activity. 
Respectfully, JoHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


and study to the work. 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 


I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that every rivate individual will purchase 
it for his own library, if 
purchase of other literature. 


e has to cut off for a time bis 


Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIS, 


U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 


AMERICAN 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages wih pee. 


traits sent to any address. To Teachers who wish toearn from $1 
$400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 
sition. We do not — applications from parties unwilling to devote time 


JOHN FISKE. 

By E. C. STEDMAN 
N 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 


Mention this Journal. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East i 4th St., N.Y. 


FRONT VIEW. 


draughtsinan. 


MILTON 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


BAOK VIEW. 


The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the public schools and by professional 
It consists of a Drawing-board, T-Square and the 45° 60° triangles, which can 
locked together when not in use. Kit No. 1, with a board about 10 by 12 inches, is sold with a pad of draw- 
ing-paper, which can be slightly fastened at each corner. 
signed for advanced pupils and draughtsmen. Used in the schools of prominent cities in Massachusetts, 
cents. 0. mple set, ordinary , by mail, 50 cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, extra qualit , by 
mail, 55 cents. Kit No. 2, Sample set, without pad (not mailable), 50 cents. , - . huaes 


securely 
Kit No. 21s double the size of No. 1, being de- 
mple set, without pad, by mail, 35 


BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


IMPROVED 


Blackboard * Stencils. 


Aids to Illustration for Teachers and Schools. 


Order Only by NUMBERS. 


inal Tribes of North America, 
the carly white settlements be- 
ing indicated by a cross, 


BORDERS. 
Holly Leaves and Berries 
lvy Leaf Pattern 
Oak Leaves and Acorns 
Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms 
Anthemion Pattern 


No. 
“oe 


Address 


Helps in Teaching United States Historv 

Maps 24x 36 inches. Price, 10 cents each. 
No. 1. Location of the Aborig- NO. 2. Acquisition of Territory NO. 3. Map showing the Polit- 
to the Thirteen Original States 
— when acquired, and how. 


ical Divisions and the High- 
ways of Commerce and Travel 
in the United States. 


Rolls of Honor and Borders. 
These designs, as well as the others in this catal ti i 
before offered to the public in the form of School Stencils. "The Rall ot 
are all large enough for the purpose, and are described as below : 


onor vary in shape, but 


ROLLS OF HONOR. 
No. 1 U.S. Coat of Arms 
** 2  Storks with Scroll and Flowers 
‘* 2 Laurel Wreath Pattern 
“ 4  Seroll and Birds, with Gothic Letters 


Price, 10 cents eacn, or Six for 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS schoo 


LARCE CNMMISSIONS. 


som Cc 
- Samples c., Inland Print’g Oo., Jefferson, | Agents Wanted oy Now Pub., 


16 
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May 1, 1890. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


and Editorial Notes, aro filled with matters of 
absorbing interest. Boston: Our Day Publishing 
Company. Price, $2.50 a year. 


— Harper’s Weekly of April 23d contains, in 
eight-page supplement, a comprehensive ac- 
count of “‘ The Stanley-Emin Relief Expedition,”’ 


beginning with a biography of Stanley, giving an 
outline of the revolt in the Soudan, describing the 
hardships of Emin, explaining the African slave- 
trade, and furnishing details of Stanley’s ast 
expedition from the time it was first planned to 
the date of its termination. This is elaborately 
illustrated. 


— The long promised series of papers on ‘‘ The 
Women of the French Salons,” by Mrs. Amelia 


Gere Mason, of Chicago, will begin in the May 
Century, with a profusion of illustrations. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine 5 Art, for May; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Go. 

The pooeigee Review for May; terms, $3 a year. 

Shakespear — or May; terms, $2a year. New 
York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

The Chautau ae for May; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa. : . L. Flood. 

Our Deu for April; terms, $2.50 ayear. Boston: 
A M te $2.40 Bos- 
e wane or ay; terms, a@ year. 

ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Cassell’s Magazine, for May; terms, $1 50 a year; 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal. for May; 
terms, $1.00 ayear. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Belford’s Magazine fo for May; terms. $2.50 a year. 
New York: 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
Send for circulars to the Teach- 


Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE 


L 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. So d by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Grand Tour of Burope. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route: NewYork to Li 1; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Ttaly, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
countries. 


Entire the tour, from June to Sept. 
11, from $8 

At the close of hist ae a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the North, 
including POLAND, RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 

n eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PaRIs, 
RHINE, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr L. C. Loomis, who has, dur- 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more thap 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac. 


tion is 
For Sreulars and apply to 
anager, 
E. ot Education, 
8 Somerset St. Boston. 


CARPETINGS, 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


BOSTON. 


Are offering a very large Jive of 


Bigelow, 
Lowell, 
Hartford 


BRUSSELS. 


Also a very Large Stock of Ingrain 
Carpets at much lower prices than ever. 


163 to 169 Washington St, 


BOSTON. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy TYP 


BICYCLE or SRITER 


Send t A. W. GUMP & CO., F VAIO, for 
prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 seo 
ond-hand ones. Dirricutt BICYCLES, 
GUNS ard TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE 


Teachers If you want a Medal for yout school send 


for m Fey Price List 
A.J. RAWISZEE. River, NEw YoRK. 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Meals the Sores, 


Resteres the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


CATARRH| 


A particle is a ry — each | and is 
ble. 50 sts; by mail 
60 cts. ELY BROTHER: 86 Warren St. 


BLACK CORSETS. 


We are now making two of our most 
popular styles of Corsets in Black— 
the Health and 444. We use the fast 
black which will not crock or fade. 

These Corsets, like all of our best 
goods, are boned with Coraline which 
is absolutely unbreakable. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., MANUFACTURERS, 


New YorK AND CHICAGO, 


THE YOUNG IDEA. 


A PLEA FOR GOOD READING. 


This illustrated educational journal for children is 

now used in many schools, and in families where the 
arents wish their children to think and form a taste 
or solid reading, it is invaluable. 


Every Story is Instructive. Every Instructive 
Article is a Story. The Habits and Dress of 
Foreign Countries. Birds, Fishes 

lants. Iliustrated 57 Pictures and 
Peceringive Talks. No Dull Matter Printed. 


ry It, Teachers. 
Vol. 
BIRDS WHO ARE CURIOUS BUILDERS, 
QUEER INSECTS, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE, 
TALKS ON EGYPT, 
EASY LESSONS IN LAW, 
HOW THE BARNACLES FISH, 
A LOOK AND LEARN TRIP TO HONOLULU, 
CUSTOMS OF INDIA, 


Sample Copy Free. 


THE YOUNG IDEA, 
31 Pemberton Square. Boston, Mass. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven © Colleges and Schock, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar 


and contains 


50 Cents a Year. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER ‘SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For cireular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASEACHUSETTS tars SOHOOL, 


Ser T WORCESTER. 
H. Principal. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM. Maas. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


tions, Wednesday, _ 6th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principa 


ATK NORMAL SUHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principa’, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
NORMAL SALEM, Mass. 
r Ladies o For catalogues, address she 
Prine! pal, . HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, ELD, Mass. 
io. For both sexes. 


Agencies. 


can see candidates personally, ta’ 
teacher suddenly gives out in the middle of the year, and 
well-trusted Agency, becomes indispensable. 


thought the matter settled. But meantime it 
had. This required another selection 
where there was no telegraph office. 
spatch to her by special messenger. 
had secured her release. 


a large and systematic Agency oa ry work like this 


talk the matter over, and choose with some deliberation. 


She was elected and began work Aprii 15. She is an Oswego peace, ha 
and German two yeers at Mt. Union College, and had subsequently spent a year in Berl 


EMERGENCIES Are the test of a Teachers’ Agency. When a board of Education has all summer in 
wale to engage a teacher it may rely on almost any Agency or none at all; 


for it 
Bat when an important 
the place must be filed immediately, an Agency, and a 


Thus on April 10, the superintendent of schools at Norwich, N. Y., 
wrote that a superior teacher must be had at once, Latinand Greek required, and German desirable, salary, 600: 
We had one teacher at liberty so a —— that we wrote him that it was qysesceensy to recommend any 
other if she would accept so low a salary. By telegraph we got answer on April 
1ad been decided that Greek might be spared but German must be 


12, that she would accept, and 


The best candidate we had was row teaching, unfortunately at a place 
But we telegraphed to the nearest office, with instructions to send the de- 
She replied that she thought she could get released, and subse jor! that ahe 


t French 
nand a year in Paris. Only 


E SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable, Send for Manual. 


16 ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


TEED OPIWIONS OF 


Prominent Boards of Education, Leading and Principals 


ears. enables me to may | which to 

be an eficie prompt maving Corres; 

Agency for eebools and for cancies tbat 


ome not Bued to ve and ourselves lo seouriag bie 


a Supt, School, lowe: 
wo mate tbat | bare secured 


we and perfectly paorante wor ry brough your Ageucy- one 
adjusting and dewand (n tbe tenchiag fre Poses to say giving the bent jection. beve always found you prompt aud 
(Jan & 


be very om tent wacher (Fe 


Board, Oregon, ©. Resize, Marshall, Mick. fo bay that Ring) Preexient of Hastings College, 
gi the of scboo! year, our | the twe persons selected frow those through Med; Hastings College bas found the Teac 
Boa: ! selected for out Schoo! deparunemt | your Association for positions | igh Sebool, | Co-operat polation, of Chica, convenient 
\eacher recommenced by your Association were both of tbe highest ty ebaracier aad of | medium throu ugh which to secure valuable informa 
excellent ability. ( tion in regard eBcient teachers 


iacipet Higa 


grea: pleasure. if bic views are withia 
appropnation 


enrollment fee w an: become a member | fowad your represen 


fa: One 


E.R. Kastman, ef Schools, Waterioe 
of the best weacbers have av erhed under my super Alen Witsen, Preet Cottage, Moptingon. la. 
yoor A 


means | Severe! times | heve bad o use your Ay 


or 
vaceac its = work | vacancies te Ac -— pend College 


an 
your selec one 
Dee 


he assiotance rendered | clows aud soar metbods srausfectory 


tastif our A 


prompt proved themenaives of you of them, 


A. Nima, President Board 
4, ¥. Tethel, Seererary Board of Ddecation C. Dietrich, Ky. 1 | Mich. | take pleasure in say that throtgh your 
Pat: Mos beartily do | recommend the Teachers | thant you for your kindness in recommending teach Agency have been able to secure several very com 
ive ecdvol boards Wanting aed wish terms of praise of Ux petent ead eficient teachers. and | am not able to re 
bere bigh charecier of pour candidates. failed t© meet your representations, 
‘ 4, 
P. Bale, Prost Clerk Schoo! Board. Highland Pert, 
= te mop teaches | Jt Ou behalf of our School Board at High 
wish to ale jer oursel® 
On the following yyy 4. Sept af Schools, Merys Mine 
neat Monday began work bere, She gives as ender grant to you for you “Toe Harriet Day, whom you sent me for Seboot 


te selecting ber for recommendation 


weed anmber teacher some future me. ti services you are renderin, 
Decessary to Consul! only one agency /une he 


mend It w teachers and school offcers 


AD cause be pop ov 

wes &. C. Page, Board af Biucation, Minn: 
Our Board of Bd and Cully a aporeciated by Lam Spring | requested you recommend suitable 
‘ber wrote to ai! the ebers’ of who transactions wit oe | person for the euperin: our chy schools, 
whieb | coukl bear. Rrown —ysour can Methods used, the keen discrimina. | out of list of who ommended we bired 
the demon! in telections, and | tbe first, and at thi wriung it no 


(reatmen! your corres miseke | think bat express 
Board of Education, an; 


known early Correspondence selicited, and confidential 


School Boards needing a Superintendent, High School Principal, Special Teacher, or Grade Teachers, are invited to make their 
We shall also be glad to hear from all teachers contemplating @ change, 


Address. =TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


‘TEACHERS 


at salaries of $600 to 
ries of $450 to $2500. For High 
teachers, at phates of $30 per month to 

to $1200. For specialists in Music, 4 


ers, and not “ hearsay.” 


We have on our books, now, hundreds of vacan- 
For Super- 

chool rineipals and Assistants, at salaries of $400 to $1500. For Grade 
rmonth. For Training teachers in Normals, at salaries of 
$600 odern Languages, Elocution, and Commercial branches, at 
salaries of $350 to $1 200. Now is the time to ey * o blank and Manual. 

ress, 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


WANTED! 


cies. They are for Professors os 
intendents and Principals, at sala- 


Our vacancies are from employ- 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUR 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS. 


good sa 
ress. One fee re ae in both 
DGE TEACHER® 


We are nas for the rie ht ue to take the presidency of a Southern 


VACANCIES FOR PALL, 
* candidate. Among other vacancies we have several Superintendencies, 


1000 to $2000; a High School Principalsbip at $2000; Sub maar of High (Sciences), $1500; Prof. of Music 
ary to right man; suenery positions in N. and $600. 
Boston and St. Paul 


e Board of Trustees ask us to recommend a good 


Our new manual free to 
AGENCY, 110 Fremont Street, Boston. 


to meet our views.” Circul 


$2500 SUPERINTEN 1] ENCY IS STILL OPEN, and our vacancy list is rapidly increasing. 

Here is an extract from # letter of Feb. 26, in which we are 
asked to select a $1400 teacher for next Fall: “I write you thus early, that if you have no one registered 
now who will suit us, you bo wk still be able in course of a month or two to find some one who will be likely 


8: free 
PENNSYLVANIA BDUCATIONAL BURKAU : L, B. LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIBAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


* Dear Dr. Orcutt:—We are under special obliga- 
ay to pe ‘for intelligent service.” 

dge, Mass. Supt. J. T. CLARKE. 

ms ro connection with your Bureau has been of great 

advantage tome. Accept my thanks for this excel- 
lent position, —the second you have furnished me.” 
Pottsville, Pa. B. 8. 8. 

‘“*Tam convinced that your my A is far the best 

among the maoy, and hence ask to a a mem- 


Loudonville, N. ¥. 


* Dr. Orcutt : —I am impressed by your promptness 
and efficiency. On all future occasions, when I need 
teachers, you will surely be 

Atlanta, Ga Supt. R. A. JONN. 
“T owe you a debt of gratitude as well as $45 in 
money. Accept my thanks for your valuable service.” 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 8. 

have found the service rendered by your Bureau 
very efficient, and if agreeable to yourself, should 
like to renew my membership.” Cc. W. E. 
Letle, N. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 

150 FirtTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 

NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
NO FEE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SER VICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


AMERI 
2 West 14th Street, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East §4th Street, N. V. 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
ith desirable positions. 
For particulars address the 
PUGET SOUND TRACE ERS AGENCY, 
EATTLE, WASH. 


QORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Send stamp for form. etc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The Woman’s Tilastrated 
World is the cheapest and 
illustrated Woman’s 
per It is issued 
weekly. Handsomely mast ed. The latest fashion 
‘with fall descriptions, The various departments 
Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full an 
complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 
cial offer. The subscription re is #2. 50 per year. To 
increase our circulation and introduce A paper into 
new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 


J.0 Principal 


TEACHERS AN Teachers Bureau, 


ST. LOUIS.—14th Year. 


10 West Twenty-third 8t., New York City. 


— — - 
CREAM BAIN 
CA cow 
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— 
| 
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q 
4 
NAR f 
ers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
of ¢ fueation when | ray tbat tn our present supe rintendeat we have 
— — the right man in the right place. 14, 
| 
| 
' not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
Vy petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Sa Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
S of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
BR. E. AVERY, 
HOOL BUREAU. 
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dia, THE CRITIC 

BLAINE writes: ‘I use it almost daily for ref-| ‘the first literary journal in America. 
erence, and regard it as a model,’’ and which the | Bishop PorreR says of it: “One cannot 
Nation calls “‘A timely and valuable aid to = ‘but be proud and glad that so good and 
ical education,” is fully described in a pamphlet) A to th 
sent free to all who ask for it. We have still helpful a journal is winning its orf h ‘. aK 
unassigned territory for good agents (let euch ap- wider recognition and esteem whic 
ply at once), and send the books, three volumes, | abundantly deserves.” $3 a year; 10 cts. 


averaging 1000 pages each, on receipt of the sub-/a copy. Three specimen copies sent to any 
scription price, only to those to whom our local | reader of THe JouRNAL on receipt of 


agents are not accessible. (10 cents. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, THE CRITIC CO., 


743 Broadway, NEW YORK. 743 Broadway. - - New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


DRAWING BOOKS 
ING MODELS, and 
MATERIALS. 


Pras Anan Ter ons, At Elvan 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention 1s called. 

These MODELS have been especially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, -. 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatest rd for accuracy and beanty. and are fur- 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey have Lyn 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and area 
solutely indlepensabie to the correct teaching of Form 
and Drawiog in every stage. and espelially at the outset, 
For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, 
79 WABASH AVENUB. 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, CIVICS. 


Three Kindred and Important Studies 
ELEMENTARY—Introductory, 35 c.; Exchange, 21 ¢. 


NILES’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. ADVANCED—Introductory, 80 ¢.; Exchange, 50 c. 


# ate resting as well as valuable representation of the earth.” 
ee eee Wo. i. BEACH, Supt. of Schools, Madison, Wis. 


McCLEARY'S STUDIES IN GIVIGS, 


f the book are the work of a genius. 
W. W. FoLWELL, University of Min 


nesota. 
Introductory, 60c.; Exchange, 40c.; B 


Niles’s School History of the United States. ** The author’s skill in presenting by 


dattractively,’and in choosing what to omit, is certainly of very rare uality.’ 
—DR ALBERT SHAW, Editorial Minneapolis Tribune. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

ir Summer term at MARTHA’sS VINEYARD opens July 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


sr Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J.) 7%, Course Separating} Mental and 
Comb! Written. 


All day and every day practice. Only the best Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. | Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully ON i 
homme,” by Horace,” byl RAOILNE,; Moral Subjects. 
oe rancaise. By A. y 

UZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. Price $1.00, postpaid. 
VILLIAM R. JENKINS 
LJ f 
Literal Translation Bible. 
Tho course in FREEHAND consists of 8 books care-| ai) other versions, and is an important translation 
plementary books. by the correct rendering of the Hebrew phrases. 
Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. | FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18 & 20 Astor P1., N.Y. 
LONG MANS, GREEN, & CV., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 


Rentgemer Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr 
2. Union Arith. Course, ining 
native teachers. large classes. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Send for Circular to Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
West Madison Square, New York. Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS For scHoo.s | Notes of Lessons 
annotated, Now ready. ‘ L’Avare,” by; MOLIERE ; 
“Le Cid,” by CORNKILLB; “ Le Bourgeois Gentil. 
“ Athalle.” by RACINE Kach, 26 cents. A Handbook for Teachers, 
Les Antonymes de la Langue F by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
12mo. 81.00. 
Sample i on application. Full catalogue free. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers and of French "Books, East 17th NEW YORK. 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 
b] M The literal and idiomatic English translation of the 
Longmans Dr awlng Books. Bible, by ROBERT YOUNG, LL _D., author of the great 
“Analytical Concordance to the Bible,” differs from 
fully graduated from simple, straight, and curved 
, Many infidel arguments against some of the leadi 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 8up-| Goctrines of the Bible are at once answered, simply 
The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical! Octavo, cloth. Price, $4.00, postage free. 
gous one Book of Specimen Pages wlil be mailed 
ree to any address on application. 
A CARD TO TEACHERS. 
If you have School Books which you do not care to 
ra ii KS, may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
’ 
READING LEAFLETS LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 


CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, | Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 


AND 77 WABASH CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithm 
enable’s t 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNA 111 Broadway, UNIVERSITY PUBLISHIN 

Sater baen RD & CO. NEW YORK, | 8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane st., N.Y. 

omson’s New Arithmetics and Alge ° 

Meetel’s French Course. 

BReed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 

Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 

HMatchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 

INDUCTIVE LANCGUACE LESSONS, 

Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


‘Understandest Thou What Thon 
Meadest?” No one can read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 

roblems before them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
Full of valuable information on current history 


J. D. WILLIAMS, H. L. 8MI Fally tilustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 4 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago’ 5 Somerset Geo ria, ScHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING Co... 186 


ANEW CALALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 


CONTAINING 
TEIT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXTBOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL WORKS 


FOR 
Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, 
Students, Etc. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
In Separate Volumes and Sets. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


EXERCISES FOR 
ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 
By Annte I, WILLIS. 


The exercises are all new and original. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES ON THE 


AMERICAN FLAG. 


CoMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper; price, 20 cents. 


Both books sent to one address for 35 cts. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., 106 WABASH AVE., 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


May Flowers—of Song 


For Schools: 


(35 cts.: $3 60d 
Children’s School Songs. spaces 
explanations, and 138 new~ and selected songs for 
general singing. This little book is being receiveq 
with much favor. 

Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Dou 

Wiggin. Good Manual and ine collection. 

Kindergarten and Primary School 8 3 

(30 cts.” $3.00 doz.) Menard. 

Songs and Games for Little Ones.  (¢2.00,) 

Walker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 

Emerson and Swayne. 

Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 

Motion Songs. (20¢; $1.80doz.) Mrs. Boardman, 
Get them alll, They are the most delightful books! 

Also try the sweet little Cantatas. 

Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cents; $2.28 

dozen.) Mrs, Boardman. 

Rainbow Festival. (20 ctc.; $1.80doz) Lewis. 

Who Killed Cock Bobin. 40 cents; $3.60 doz.) 


Ford. Book 1, Primary. 30 cts,; 
$3 00 doz. 

alll Book 2, Medium. 40 cts. ; 
{ $4 20 doz. 

Bk. 3. High. 50c. ; $4.80 doz. 


By Emerson. These are the newest and best 
books for teaching note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


EW MUSIG RooKs 


SACRED. 


M. C. A. PRAISE BOOK, 


1 of good things from beginning to end, arranged 


for Male Voices and specially adapted for use in Y. M. 
C. A. meetings. Edited by W. F. Supps. Price, 40 cents. 


An unusually fine collection 
SACRED DUETS. 


SELECT SACRED SONGS. 


best sacred solos by modern composers. Price, $1. 
SECULAR. 

THE GONDOLIERS. wore 
Piano Score, 50cts ; Vocal Gems, 25cts.; Libretto, l0cts. 
THE FROG WHO WOULD. 
by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele Surrey and composed 
by F. D. Jamison. Price, $1.00. 
THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. 
Male Voices, especially designed for the use of College 
Students Glee Clubs. Price, $1.00. 

*, Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid on 
receipt of marked price. 

——PUBLISHED BY—— 
THE JOHN 
74 W. 4th St., 

CINCINNATI, O. 


19 E, 16th St, 
NEW YORK. 


Qan® for our new Catalogue of ‘‘ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including li-t of Blackboard Stencils. 
No stamp Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Buston, Mass. 


Ready May Ist, 1890. 


WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and 
SUNDAY SONGS ever published in a single volume. 


224 pages. 85 cts. per copy in any quantity; Single copies for examinations, by mail, on receipt of price. 


SELECTED songs for 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
8! Randolph Street, New York. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


| 74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


19 East (6th Street, New York. 


School Boards Supplied, 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


Apply for Terms and Samples. 


SPENCERIAN 


ARE THE BEST 


IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 


Quality of Metal, Workmanship, Uniformity, Durability. 


Samples to Schools on Application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & 
753 and 755 Broadway, NEW York. 


EcLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


of illustrations has been nearly doubled, 
text re-set in new type. 12mo, 
copious exercises in both Criticism and 
price, 60 cents. 
Complete Algebra. A Complete 


sufficiently full for the 
$1.00 ; exchange price, 60 cents. 


uding four full colored 

leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; 
waeeys Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
Rhetoric in the Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 


Groree W. SMITH, Woodward High Se 


READY JANUARY 20th. . 


New Eclectic History. A proved the EcLEcTIO 
HisrorY OF THE STATES, by M. E. Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much implied to better adapt it to school use; the number 


, and the entire 
price, 60 cts. 


on. By Vir@rnta WADDY, teacher of 
416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange 


to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series, 
» Cincinnati. A Bren, de course in bra, 


school and usual college curriculam. 12mo, 358 pages. as 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 


8 Hawiay Srezer, BosTou. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


28 New Youe- 


SEND 10 CENTS 
FOR SAMPLES 70 
AS.BARNES & C9 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 
/ / 
Cp 
Al 
y hool 


